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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——=———— 
HE Lords sprang a mine on the Government on Friday week. 
Lord Donoughmore moved that a Committee should be ap- 
pointed to “ inquire into the Irish Land Act, and its effect upon 
the condition of the country,” and the motion was carried, by a 
vote of 96 to 53. As the Act has only been four months in 
operation, such an inquiry is unprecedented, and most injurious 
to its success, but the speeches in defence of the motion made 
its meaning much worse. All the Peers who spoke declared 
that the reasons for inquiry were that the Sub-Commissioners 
selected were partisans, that they acted on some general 
principle of reduction, that rents were unfairly reduced, that land- 
lords were virtually coerced by the decisions into agreements out- 
side the Courts, and that the Act had been obtained by an assur- 
ance to Parliament that general reductions should not be made. 
In other words, inquiry was demanded because the Act had been 
obtained by fraud, becanse the Government had selected bad 
Judges, and because the Judges were unjust. As Lord Selborne 
argued, in a wonderfully powerful speech, a speech which showed 
that his illness had rather increased than diminished his mental 
force, the Act stood condemned before the inquiry; it would be 
necessary, in simple justice, to summon the Sub-Commissioners 
to give evidence ; and the operation of the Act would therefore 
be paralysed. The majority of the Peers, however, feeling that 
this was precisely their intention, paid no heed. 





It was impossible for the Government to endure the repeal of 
the Land Act by a side-wind, and in the teeth of the Represen- 
tative House, and therefore, while Lord Granville on Monday 
announced that the Government would be no party to the in- 
quiry, Mr. Gladstone, acting on a precedent set by Lord 
Melbourne, gave notice that on Monday next he should 
move that “Parliamentary inquiry at the present moment 
into the operation of the Irish Land Act will tend to 
defeat the operation of the Act, and be injurious to the 
good government of Ireland.’ The notice was received 
with ringing cheers by the Liberals, and dumb consternation 
by the Tories, but in a moment or two Sir W. Barttelot shouted 
that the Premier intended to gag one House and threaten the 
other, and Sir Stafford Northcote objected to interrupt the 
debate on Procedure. It has subsequently been understood 
that the Tory leader will meet the motion with a direct nega- 
tive; and, of course, as the working of the Land Act will be 
virtually the subject of discussion, there will be another 
long Irish debate. That is most unfortunate, but the 
Government had no option. It was necessary both to assure 
Ireland that the House of Commons adhered to the Act, 
and to give the House of Lords a sharp reminder that it had no 
rigat to interfere with the law of the land, otherwise the work 
of government would become impossible. The Peers have never 
done an act which so convinced statesmen that their privileges 
pe become inconsistent with good government and social 
rder, 
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'. Bradlaugh has succeeded in his object of getting himself 





expelled from the House of Commons. On Tuesday he stole a 
march on the House, by appearing at the table, taking the oath on 
a New Testament, signing it and leaving a copy on the table, and 
then taking his seat as a Member of the House. When ordered 
to withdraw, he did so, under protest, and a debate at once 
began on the best mode of dealing with this bold infraction of 
the orders of the House, Sir S. Northcote proposing to order 
the Serjeant-at-Arms to prevent Mr. Bradlaugh from entering 
the precincts of the House; while Lord Randolph Churchill pro- 
posed to declare his seat vacant, and issue a new writ. On 
Wednesday, while the adjourned debate on this subject was 
going on, Mr. Bradlaugh appeared again, and again came within 
the bar and took his seat, the excitement caused being tumul- 
tuous. The Prime Minister, sticking to his view that the 
House had acted illegally in refusing Mr. Bradlaugh permission 
to take the oath, declined to move in the matter of punishing 
this “ flagrant” violation of the Orders of the House; and Sir 
Stafford Northcote, after a scene of much confusion, did as 
Lord Randolph Churchill ordered, and proposed his expulsion. 
The words of the amendment for his expulsion were carried 
by 291 votes to 83 (Mr. Bradlangh himself contriving to vote 
in the minority), and confirmed as a substantive motion by 
297 to 80, and the new writ for Northampton was ordered 
without a division. We suspect that Mr. Bradlaugh has been 
rather too cunning in the matter. The House has treated him 
ill, but a trick was not the proper remedy. Constituencies 
respect courage and obstinacy, but hardly moral harlequinades. 

The week has been full of rumours about an impending 
quarrel between Russia and Austria, serious enough to affect 
all Bourses adversely. There is something in the stories, 
though not quite so much as alarmists think. It was reported 
that General Skobeleff, replying to an address of Servian 
students in Paris, had declared Germany to be the enemy of all 
Slavs, and had promised a long and sanguinary war, in which 
Russia would win. The General declares this report exaggerated, 
but admitted to an interviewer from the Daily News, in words 
quoted textually elsewhere, that the Slavs would fight Austria, 
if she continued to oppress Bosnia, and did not retreat from her 
Jesuit propagandism. There was much religious fanaticism, 
and even folly, in the General’s speech, and it is disavowed 
by the Russian Government, and he himself is recalled to St. 
Petersburg. It appears, however, from many evidences, 
that General Skobeleff described the real feeling of the 
Slavs; that they are watching Austria in the Balkans 
with angry interest, and that, as we pointed out some weeks 
since, if Servia or Montenegro is threatened, they will make 
a great effort to force the Czar’s hand, and declare war. The 
Hapsburgs are, therefore, moving very cautiously, but the 
military party in Vienna are determined that neither Servia nor 
Montenegro shall assist the insurgents without being occupied. 

A very strange incident is reported from Moscow, in a tele- 
gram through Reuter, dated Berlin. It is affirmed that the 
Metropolitan of Moscow has addressed a letter to the Czar, 
urging him to come out from his seclusion in Gatschina. The 
Archbishop “intimates that poltroonery is injurious to the 
national traditions of a thousand years,” and that the Emperor 
is accustoming the people to do without a Czar; and that “an 
Emperor ought to surround himself with enlightened Ministers, 
feel strong enough to govern, and not sever himself from his 
people.” The Czar, indignant, inquired of the Minister of Grace, 
M. Pobodonoszeff, whether the Archbishop could not be dismissed 
from his See, and was informed that deprivation would require 
the assent of the Archbishops sitting in the Holy Synod, which 
will hardly be asked. The letter can scarcely have been couched 
in such terms, which are not only deliberately, but needlessly 
offensive, but some bold remonstrance may have been addressed to 
the Czar. There is little doubt that the seclusion of Alexander 
III. is beginning to offend his people, who think a Czar should 
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mcve among them and control his Ministers; and it is part of 
the history of Russia that the Archbishop of Moscow should be 
the first to announce to the Sovereign any very strong popular 
feeling. It was an Archbishop of Moscow who brought Ivan the 
Terrible out of a similar seclusion. Though entirely a subject 
of the Czar, the prelate enjoys throughout Russia a dignity 
which places him beyond any fear of personal consequences. 


Mr. Gladstone, in proposing on Monday the first of the New 
Rules of procedure,—that which empowers an absolute majority 
of the House, on the Speaker’s expression of his belief that the 
general sense of the House is in favour of concluding the debate, 
to vote the Closure,—explained that the Government would 
consent to this further safeguard, that not only should it be 
necessary in a House of which the minority was more than 40 
to have a majority numbering 200 or more, but even when the 
minority was less than 40, the majority must exceed 100 in 
order to be competent to pass the Closure. This affords suffi- 
cient guarantee that the expedient of the Closure will not be 
used in very empty Houses to force on Bills or votes which 
would be defeated in a moderately full House; and it removes 
the only objection entertained by Liberals in general to the 
proposal of Closure by a majority. Indeed, it brings it to 
something virtually identical with Mr. Dillwyn’s proposal of 
last year. 


In his speech on the resolution, the Prime Minister disclaimed 
most eloquently all party motive, and declared that the sole 
object of the Government was to relieve the House from a most 
dangerous and discrediting position. He recalled the time 
before the great Reform Bill, when the House very commonly 
adjourned as early as the House of Lords usually adjourns 
now. He reminded the House of the intolerable pressure on its 
time which the passing of the great Reform <Act of 1832 
brought with it, and the necessity which soon showed itself for 
some restriction of popular privileges involving deliberations 
sO oppressive to Members as to call for 1,144 hours of session in 
asingle year. By limiting the time for petitions, and other 
means, the sessions were reduced successively to 1,056, 957, 943 
hours, and so forth, till within the last few years they had 
again begun to exceed the limits of Parliamentary efficiency, 
the number of hours of last Session having actually risen to 
1,400, and the hours passed after midnight from 100 to 238. 
Urgency rules were all very well for exceptional cases, but it 
was impossible to carry on the ordinary business of the House 
under rules applicable only to cases of urgency ; and as for the 
penal suspensions, it would be impossible to use them to any 
effect as a common resource, as they involved asking 300 
Members or so to stand for twenty minutes in the lobby in 
order to suspend one Member,—it might be for a few hours only. 
Mr. Gladstone showed that in almost all European countries 
the right of closure had been adopted, and that not one which 
had adopted it had abandoned it ; and that in the Colonies and 
in the United States some rule as strong had been usually ac- 
cepted. After the adoption of the Urgency Rules last Session, 
twenty-nine nights were used in passing the Protection Bills 
for Ireland, and no less than fifty-eight nights in passing the 
Land Bill; so that English and Scotch legislation was utterly 
at a stand-still. It was impossible to demand a larger majority 
for closing a debate than is always reckoned sufficient to throw 
out a Government, and the condition of the initiative of the 
Speaker was an absolute security that the right of closure shall 
not be used to gag free speech. Mr. Gladstone trusted that 
the House would always continue to appreciate—he might 
almost say, to worship—liberty of speech, and even to tolerate 
licence for the sake of protecting liberty of speech; but would 
not carry that licence to such a point that it should, of itself, 
become the grossest of all the vices of a legislative body, and 
inflict upon it a total incapacity for the discharge of its duties. 


Sir Stafford Northcote’s reply was very temperate, and, 
indeed, hardly gave the impression of genuine personal convic- 
tion that closure of debate by a majority is really dangerous. 
He insisted that safeguards are of no use, because the popular 
dictation which overrides the will of the House in order to 
impose such a Standing Order as the Closure, will always be 
able to override the proposed safeguards which limit its use. 
The initiative of the Speaker would be all very well, if it did 
not render the appointment of partisan Speakers,—Speakers 
appointed expressly to favour the party who elect him,—only 
too probable. The greatest danger of the Closure would be its 
application to Committee, when proposals of new clauses affect- 








ing technical detail might constantly be pressed through 3, 
voting the Closure, before the Committee really understood 
what the new clause meant. In fact, not an argument used b 
Sir Stafford Northcote told more against the closure of debate 
by a majority than it told against the closure of debate }) 
manifestations of general impatience and hubbub, to which we 
have been so long accustomed. A partisan Speaker would 
always have had it in his power to favour his own side of the 
House, until he had created a general suspicion and indignation 
at his partiality. 

In the debate which followed, Sir Charles Forster maje a 
good speech for the Closure; Mr. Marriott a very clap-trap one: 
against it, in which he spoke of the reluctance one would fee] 
to present a housebreaker with “a jemmy,” though it would be 
an innocent weapon in the hands of a woman, and suggested 
that Mr. Chamberlain was the housebreaker whom he objected 
to trust with the jemmy in question. Mr. Goschen, ina terse 
speech of great vigour, rebuked Mr. Marriott, and advocated 
the Closure, on the ground that this, and this alone, would re. 
store the business-like character of the House of Commons: 
while Mr. Stanhope declared that the Closure would make the 
Opposition less disposed than ever to offer support to the 
Government,—which does, indeed, require a stretch of imagina- 
tion, if we are to understand that the present Opposition could 
possibly be less disposed than it now is to support the existing 
Government. Mr. Rathbone closed the debate with a striking 
appeal for the granting of this weapon, under circumstances 
which will ensure its being used sparingly and moderately, that 
is, so as to educate the democracy of the future in habits of 
respect for the minority and for its freedom of speech. 


Mr. E. Clarke, on Tuesday, once more introduced a proposal, 
which is constantly made, that Bills which have passed the 
second reading before the close of the Session should be re- 
sumed in the succeeding Session, at the stage of Committee, 
His idea was that non-political Bills of importance, like the 
Bankruptcy Bill, wouldin this way slowly get themselves through. 
The proposal has attracted many minds, but has always been re- 
jected by the House, which feels instinctively that but for the 
necessity of avoiding the close of the Session, Bills would not get 
passed at all. The whole force of opposition would be directed 
to secure delay, which would be pronounced unimportant, until 
in the lapse of time the provisions of the Bill would be for- 
gotten. Even as it is, Bills would be made much better, if after 
the second reading they could be completed by continuous dis- 
cussion, while Members remembered their facts and arguments. 
It might also happen, as Mr. J. Lowther showed, that measures 
read a second time under the idea that they would not be pro- 
ceeded with, would be regarded as having received sanction in 
principle, and at some odd time would be passed without much 
farther discussion. 


The debate on the report of the Address was concluded yes- 
terday week, after nine days’ discussion of the subjects contained 
in it, the report being finally agreed to by 129 votes against 14. 
On this, the last night, the discussion turned chiefly on the 
subject of agricultural distress, the most effective speech being 
made by Mr. W. Fowler, M.P. for Cambridge, who proved con- 
clusively that the distress has not been due in any degree toa 
fall in the price of produce, since there has been a steadily pro- 
gressive increase in the price of produce; but has been due 
solely to something like seven successive bad harvests, and 
those consequences of the Land-laws which tie the hands of the 
farmers when they are struggling against the depressing influ- 
ence of unfavourable weather. Mr. Fowler showed that in the 
four years 1875-79, as compared with the four years 1860-64, the 
importation of every kind of food had greatly, often enormously, 
increased in quantity; while cattle, sheep, fresh meat, butter, 
cheese, oats, barley, potatoes,—all but wheat, Indian corn, 
salted provisions, and wool,—had increased in price also, though 
not, of course, to the extent, or anything like the extent, of the 
increase in the quantity of the imports. The value of food 
imported in 1880 alone was £100,000,000 sterling, and yet, 
while the country pays £12,000,000 a year for foreign butter, 
the farmers will not learn to make butter nearly as good as 
much of that which we import. The Brittany butter, for instance, 
is better than almost any farm butter now made in England. 


Mr. Barclay, too (M.P. for Forfarshire), openly asserted that the 
distress was greatly due to the trammels on the tenant-farmers, 
whose improvements had been confiscated by their landlords ; 
and that it was quite as impossible for farmers to compete with 
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foreign countries, under such circumstances, as it would be for 
veotton-spinners if surrounded by the restrictions which fettered 
the farmer. On the whole, the debate of yesterday week was 
all the better for having cut itself loose from the sterile Irish 
controversy, which has been ground to powder. It was agreed 
on all hands that while local taxation might be better adjusted 
go as to press less heavily on the farmer, and while rent must 
fall, neither local taxation, which could hardly be altered by 
more than Is. 6d. an acre, nor even rent, are the main elements 
of the question. Farming capital must be made more efficient ; 
and if it could be made more efficient, the effect would be 
greater than any result of lowered rents and better adjusted 
local taxation put together. But under the present Land-laws, 
a thoroughly efficient use of capital in agriculture is not to be 


expected. af ae ee 

The Opposition in the Hungarian Diet on Tuesday asked the 
Premier, Herr Tisza, whether the Government intended to 
annex Bosnia, to make it autonomous, or to restore it to Turkey. 
The Minister flatly refused to make any reply, declaring that no 
statesman in any country would do so. The Government in- 
tended, for the present, only to suppress the insurrection, and 
enforce a moderate conscription, a measure which he said had 
received the consent of the signatory Powers, including even 
Turkey. ‘That is probably true, as the Powers considered occu- 
pation only another word for annexation, but is no evidence 
either for the wisdom or the justice of the measure. A conscrip- 
tion of men who have not the rights of subjects, which in 
Austria include a claim to a local Diet, is an oppression for 
which the only precedent is Frederick the Great’s conscription 
in Saxony while that country was only occupied. That has 
always been considered an extraordinary piece of tyranny, even 
for him. 


The alarm felt about the Revolution in Egypt is said to be 
subsiding, for no reason whatever that we can perceive. Arabi 
Bey must dismiss the Europeans, or be replaced by some stronger 
leader. On the 6th inst., the two Controllers-General officially 
recorded their opinion, now published textually in the République 
Frangaise, that “the Khedive’s power,” upon which their 
own influence depended, “no longer exists,” having been 
transferred to the Chamber, and the “ military chiefs to whose 
influence the Chamber submits.” “By the very force of 
things, the Controllers become inefficient when confronted, not 
with the Khedive, but the Chamber and the Army.” “To 
accept accomplished facts is, therefore, to accept the most seri- 
ous outrage which has been committed against the influence of 
England and France.” “It would be a profound illusion not 
herein to see the prelude of a series of measures which will not 
leave standing any of the reforms introduced of late years.” 
‘The Controllers have not resigned, rightly regarding themselves 
cas agents of their Governments; but we may rely on it that 
they foresee the future more accurately than the optimists. 
The pinch must come soon, as Arabi Bey will want more 
money for the Army. 


We are to have no commercial treaty with France, but M. 
‘Tirard has introduced a Bill under which, if it passes into an 
-Act, we are to have the advantage of being treated by France as 
the most favoured nations are treated, so long as the Act lasts. 
M. Tirard intimated that if we raised our duties on French pro- 
ducts—which he did not think at all likely—France would then 
be at perfect liberty to withdraw this advantage from us, that 
is, we suppose, to repeal the Act. M. Tirard elicited a good deal 
of very unjustified “murmuring” against England by his state- 
ment, which was hardly as frank or as friendly as we should 
have expected. 

The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council have reversed 
Lord Penzance’s decree of June 5th, 1880,in Mr. Mackonochie’s 
case, so far as he refused to punish Mr. Mackonochie by depri- 
vation or otherwise for the acts complained of—and which Lord 
Penzance held to be proved—on the ground that the promoter, 
Mr. Martin, had not availed himself of the decree he had already 
obtained under the Public Worship Act, but had com- 
menced a new suit under the Church Discipline Act. The 
Judicial Committee thought this no sufficient reason for refus- 
ing to punish Mr. Mackonochie, and remitted the case again to 
the Court below, directing it to consider what penalty it is 
proper to inflict on Mr. Mackonochie, and over-ruling Lord 
Penzance’s reasons for not inflicting any penalty. Mr. Mack- 
onochie, who never takes the trouble to appear in these cases, is 
nothing but a shuttlecock forthe various Courts of law, who 





toss the responsibility of punishing him from one to another, 
always, if they can, avoiding it for themselves, knowiug, as they 
do, that they have burned their fingers with him so often. 


The electors of Meath have returned Michael Davitt unop- 
posed. The election is, of course, void, as Davitt is undergoing 
a regular legal sentence, but the occurrence shows the temper 
of the county. Davitt is a much better man than most Land 
Leaguers, and honestly endeavours to prevent outrages, espe- 
cially on animals, but we should like to hear his opinion on the 
subject of political ingratitude. “ England gives us the agrarian 
reform we desired,—therefore, away with England!” That is 
the meaning of this return. 


Mr. C. P. Ilbert, of the Equity Bar, and one of Sir H. 
Thring’s Staff, has been appointed Legal Member of Conucil 
in India. The selection, though possibly an admirable one, 
will certainly occasion some surprise. The appointment is 
one of the few great prizes obtainable by jurists, and has 
hitherto been usually reserved for men who have been publicly 
recognised, like Lord Macaulay, Mr.D. Bethune, Mr. Fitzjames 
Stephen, and Sir H. Maine, for exceptional ability. Mr. Ibert 
may be a most worthy successor or superior to them all, but the 
public knows nothing about him. The post was. offered, it is 
stated, to Mr. Bryce, Member for the Tower Hamlets, who would 
have been an admirable selection, but he did not care to accept 
it. We fancy we note, as India draws closer to us, an increasing 
reluctance to accept the great Indian appointments, which should 
make reformers hesitate in their perpetual reductions. Able 
men will not break their careers and abandon the vivid Euro- 
pean life to live in a hot steam bath, merely for a livelihood. 

London has been amused this week by the failure of an effort 
to export “Jumbo,” the colossal African elephant, now at the 
Zoological Gardens. ‘‘ Jumbo” is twenty-one, and nearly full- 
grown, and has, according to the Secretary of the Society, 
shown symptoms of the fury which comes upon elephants 
at that age. It was resolved, therefore, to get rid of him, 
and Mr. Barnum, of New York, offering £2,000, the Council 
sold him, stipulating, with more than Yankee shrewdness, that 
the purchaser should undertake the responsibility of removal. 
“Jumbo” was, accordingly, first invited to enter a big box; 
and then, on his distinct and peremptory refusal, requested to 
march to the docks on foot. “Jumbo,” however, is as 
afraid of novelties as all other elephants, he has never 
left the Gardens since his babyhood, and he had a fit 
of mingled alarm, shyness, and regret. Go he would not, 
sitting down with elephantine calm, in serene certainty that 
he was much too big and heavy for anybody to carry. The 
attempt was, accordingly, abandoned, and unless a narcotic is 
employed, and the poor beast\ carried away during sleep, it is 
difficult to see how he is to be moved. There has been a per- 
fect explosion of sympathy for “ Jumbo,” partly grotesque and 
partly pathetic, and the Society are earnestly implored to cancel 
the bargain. For reasons stated elsewhere, we think they have 
been hasty and ill-advised, and that if Mr. Barnum will cancel 
the contract, “ Jumbo” should be retained. We expect, however, 
that by this time all America is sighing for him, and that at 
least ten new machines and one new motor have been invented 
and patented “ for the propulsion of elephants.” 


A plucky experiment was tried successfully last Saturday, 
and again on Tuesday in the present week, at Bradfield College. 
This was the presentation of the Alcestis of Euripides in the 
original Greek. The play was acted partly by the boys at school 
at Bradfield, and partly by the young Oxford men whose 
performance of the Agamemnon last year was so successful. 
The Head Master (Mr. H. B. Gray) took the part of Admetus, 
Mr. Lawrence (the Cassandra of last year) acted Death, and 
Mr. W. L. Courtney personated Hercules. The two last- 
mentioned gentlemen were extremely successful in their acting, 
Mr. Lawrence performing his small part with great ability. 
There were several small innovations introduced, of which the 
chief was the funeral procession carrying the body of Alcestis 
towards the tomb. The boys acted fairly well, and the only 
noticeable defect of the play was in the making-up of the faces 
and the stage management, both of which were done with little 
knowledge of dramatic requirements. The attendance upon the 
Saturday was very large, and the play, as a whole, was wonder- 
fully successful. 


Consols were on Frilay 109 to 100}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE LORDS’ COMMITTEE ON IRELAND. 


RE the Lords “fey?” The Upper House has committed 
many imprudences in our time, and has repeatedly 
dammed up the flood of opinion by a useless resistance until 
it became dangerously strong, but it has never done anything 
so rash, never gone so far to convince statesmen that its inde- 
pendence is a political nuisance, as in its vote of Friday week. 
For the first time it has tried to make government impossible, 
and has compelled the Administration to choose between a 
deadlock in the executive machinery and a formal and direct 
censure upon its proceedings.” The House is, of course, in 
the main, a House of British landlords, and upon all ques- 
tions connected with land, and especially upon those con- 
nected with Irish land, the Peers have betrayed a spirit more 
resembling that of Trade-Unionists than of impartial legisla- 
tors. They maimed the Irish Land Bill of 1870, they reduced 
the Holdings Act to a useless formula, they rejected the Irish 
Disturbance Bill of 1880, and they tried to emasculate the 
Trish Land Act by amendments which would have deprived it 
of all effective force. Hitherto, however, they have respected 
the theory of their position, as the Conservative power in the 
State, have accepted any law actually passed, as a law morally 
entitled to obedience, and have abstained from using their 
excessive powers to arrest or vilify its administration. Three- 
fourths of the Peers, for example, detest Sir William Harcourt’s 
Hares and Rabbits Act; but it is law, and they leave it to be 
administered, like any other statute. On Friday week, how- 
ever, the Peers departed openly and formally from their rule. 
They detest and dread the Trish Land Act, and though it has 
only been four months in operation, and has been accepted by 
all Irishmen, except landlords and extreme Parnellites, as a 
splendid concession, they made a definite attempt to paralyse 
its action. Affirming that they expected the law to work in 
a way different from that in which it has worked, they actually 
voted by 96 to 55 for a Committee of Inquiry into its opera- 
tion. They did this, avowedly because they thought 
the decisions of the Commissioners and Sub-Commissioners 
so unfair that they ought to be taught new principles, and 
this after Lord Selborne, in one of the most vigorous and suc- 
cessful speeches he ever delivered, had shown them that they 
were about to * try ” the Commissioners, and try them crimin- 
ally; and that, to do the most ordinary justice, they must 
sumnion those Judges and examine them, and so interrupt, for 
an indefinite time, the proceedings of the Land Courts. In 
other words, the Peers, with a full and exact know- 
ledge of what they were doing, resolved, as they could 
not repeal the Land Act, to suspend, by a vote of 
their single Chamber, its actual operation. They could not 
abolish the Courts, but they could and would to the utmost of 
their power censure the decisions of the Judges, warn them 
to change their course, and stop their giving further decisions 
until they had explained themselves. That is the clear mean- 
ing of their vote, the meaning placed upon it by the president 
of their own body, who is also the highest Judge in the realm, 
the meaning indicated in every speech in which they en- 
deavoured to explain themselves, even Lord Cairns only 
declaring that though they might summon Commissioners, 
they would provide that business should not be seriously 
interrupted. Such an inquiry would be a strong measure, 
even for Parliament, to order by statute, for Judges of all 
ranks are held to be beyond cross-examination ; but for a 
single Chamber to decree it, and that Chamber without repre- 
sentative position, and acting avowedly in the interest of 
parties to the suits going on, or introduced into the Courts, 
is revolutionary. The Lords might as well order an in- 
quiry into the probable decisions of the High Court in 
all pending cases which involve the devolution of land, 
and declare that that was no interference with the course of 
jastice. To say that they were deceived, is not even an argu- 
ment for their course. Grant, for a moment, that they were 
deceived. They would then be justified in turning out the 
Government, and repealing the Act, but they are not justified 
in making the execution of the law, while it is a law, impos- 
sible, or in censuring Judges who could not by possibility have 
been parties to the deceit. 

It was simply impossible for the Government to put up 
tamely with a vote which is at once a sharp vote of censure on 
themselves for deceit, a vote that a law should not be carried 
out, and a vote that a certain class of Judges are unfair parti- 
sans. To refuse to share in the appointment of the Committee, 





though, of course, a natural proceeding, would not prevent the 
ill-effect of the inquiry, but only throw responsibility for 
it on the Opposition. To refuse the money for expenses 
is impossible, for the allowance for such purposes was 
voted in the Estimates. Neither course wonld prevent 
action, neither relieve the Government from the rote of 
censure, and neither calm the agitation in Ireland, or remove 
the impression that Irishmen are not governed by the represen- 
tatives of the United Kingdom, but, on the question they most 
care about, by a group of landowners, with most of whom they 
have nothing to do; while the remainder are trying their own 
suit against the body of the people, and deciding in their own 
favour. The only method of escape was to ask the Represen- 
tatives of the people to remove the censure, and reaffirm the 
justice of the Act, and morally clear the Judges, by declaring 
that the inquiry ordered * will tend to defeat the operation of 
the Act, and be injurious to the cause of good govern- 
ment in Ireland.” This is what Mr. Gladstone has done 

and he could do no less, unless he was ready to. agree 
that he had been deceitful, that his Judges were partisans, ang 
that the Act was working mischief in Ireland. That such 2 
vote is a censure on the Lords is, of course, true; but where 
is the possibility of avoiding that? They have not only de- 
served the censure, but they have so acted that, without the 
censure, the good government of the country, for which Legis- 
lature and Executive alike exist, cannot go on. A collision 
between the Houses is always to be deprecated, but it has 
been forced on by the Lords alone, and is a far less evil than 
to allow a non-representative House by a sudden resolution to 

paralyse the operation of a great law passed by that very 

House not six months ago. 

We shall haye more to say upon Mr. Gladstone’s motion 
when he has himself explained it, on Monday; but in the 
meantime, we would ask all thoughtful Liberals to ask them- 
selves whether they believe that a strong reform of the House 
of Lords, bringing it into harmony with the Representative 
branch of the Legislature, or at all events terminating its sepa- 
rate powers, can much longer be postponed ? This separation 
between the Houses is no accident, and no consequence of the 
existence of any particular Ministry. It was certain to hap- 
pen, whenever the course of legislation tended, as is now the 
case, to bring in question either the tenure of land, or the 
moral right of legal privilege. The Lords are landlords and 
privileged persons, possessing, by the mere accident of birth, 
not only the right to an equal voice in national legislation, but 
to half the foremost seats in the Cabinet, and they cannot 
be expected honestly to approve new laws restricting the 
rights of landlords, or diminishing their own privileges. 
They will not, in fact, agree willingly to any one of the 
reforms in tenure, in the descent of land, or in the govern- 
ment of rural ‘districts, which public opinion is now demand- 
ing, and which cannot be indefinitely postponed. They might, 
no doubt, submit unwillingly, but they are becoming so 
irritated, so wounded, so “ despaired ”—to use an old word for 
which Lord Lytton vouched—that they will not efface them- 
selves before the popular will. ‘There is no security 
that they will pass the most necessary Acts, or, that 
having passed them, they will not, as in this case, 
declare the Acts bad and the Judges partisans, and do 
all they are legally able to do to render both impotent 
for the future. Suppose the Lords, after passing an Act to 
merge realty and personalty, declare that they thought it 
would work differently, order an inquiry, and bring up all the 
Judges to explain to hostile examiners the meaning of their 
decisions! Even in January the situation was bad enough, 
for to have one House permanently Tory, while the other 
House is usually Liberal, makes Liberal administration always 
weak and sometimes impossible; but after the vote of Friday week 
it is indefinitely aggravated. There is no assurance that even 
after an appeal to the country the Lords will submit to measures 
they dislike, or will abstain from interrupting the operation of 
the laws. They have a right, or claim a right, when forced to 
admit a new plant into the garden, to pull it up once a month, 
and report upon the condition of its roots. They are exer- 
cising that right, and of course any idea of new growth in 
the garden must be given up. That such a situation of 
affairs ought not to last goes without talking; but 
we do not believe that it can be made to last. The Lords 
are running towards the rock on which, as we have warned 
them for twenty years, wreckage is inevitable. They are con- 
vincing the statesmen of the country that the co-equal power 
of their House with that of the Representatives is becoming 
mischievous to the public weal. Business cannot go on ; the laws 
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ot be executed. It is impossible to tolerate such a state of 
affairs, and Liberals will do well to reflect whether, if the Con- 
stitution is to be kept intact, it would not be well that the Lords 
should become a purely deliberative body. They could then 
state their views with freedom, and instruct the people, as they 
do now, by their independent and irresponsible eloquence ; but 
they could not interrupt, by ill-considered votes, the natural 
and beneficial course of public affairs, The Government cannot 
be perpetually wasting time in asking the Representatives to 
cancel the Lords’ votes. There must, of course, be “ King, 
Lords, and Commons,” or the rivers would cease to flow; but 
the King acts through his Ministers, and the Lords, if left their 
right of free speech, could, without derogation, do the same, 
After all, that change would only make the position of the 
Lords under a Liberal Ministry exactly what it is when a 


Tory Ministry is in power. 


cann 





THE DEBATE ON THE CLOSURE. 


O one could properly quarrel with the tone of the Con- 
servative Leader in relation to the Closure. It is 
impossible to conceive a more temperate speech than that 
made by Mr. Gladstone in moving his resolution, but Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s in reply was at least as temperate, and 
the fault 1o be found with its argument is certainly not trace- 
able in any way to the temper in which that argument was 
conceived. The only speech that was bad in tone was delivered 
by anominal Liberal,—Mr. Marriott, the Member for Brighton, 
—a speech which, with its somewhat vulgar images taken from 
scientific burglary, elicited cheers, as the speeches of politi- 
cal deserters always will, from the party to which he had 
joined himself, but which was certainly not the speech of 
aman loyal either to his leaders or his professed principles. 
The fault we find with Sir Stafford Northcote’s and Mr. 
Stanhope’s line of argument is this—that it borrows all 
its illustrations of the mischief which the Closure might work, 
from a condition of public feeling which does not exist, and 
which, if it did exist, would make short work with the diffi- 
culties of a mere Standing Order such as that which it is now 
proposed to alter. Nothing can be easier than to show that if 
the domineering spirit which will not listen to argument, 
but wants to carry democratic measures without argument, 
animated a majority, or even any large section, of the House 
of Commons, the rule allowing Closure by a majority 
would be certainly abused. But then, so would any other 
Standing Orders you could imagine,—the present Standing 
Orders quite as much as any others. Imagine a tyrannical 
majority raving to have its will carried out without being 
worried by appeals to reason, and you imagine a House 
of Commons in which it would be simply impossible to get a 
fair hearing under the present Standing Orders. What use 
would it be for the Speaker to appeal to the House, or to name 
Members as disregarding his authority, if the House would 
not listen to him, and either drowned his voice in their tumult, 
or at once rejected the vote which the Minister might 
propose for suspending disobedient Members? It is abso- 
lutely irrelevant to show, as Sir Stafford Northcote and 
Mr. Stanhope showed, that the Closure might be very 
unfairly used by a House disposed to use it unfairly, 
Of course, it might, and so might the present Rules. What a 
statesman has really to consider is how, at the present 
moment, the need, or alleged need, for the Closure has arisen ; 
whether it has, in fact, arisen from the arbitrary spirit of a 
tyrannical majority which desires to shut its opponents’ 
mouths; or whether it has arisen from the dawning of a slow 
and reluctant conviction, on the part of men most un- 
willing to make the minutest concession towards the 
gagging of free speech, that free speech has got beyond 
the limits at which it promotes free action; that it now 
stands in the way not merely of free action, but of all 
action; that it is killing the power and authority of 
the House of Commons, and that unless it be retrenched, the 
moderate and patient majority will be—not curbed in high- 
handed and arbitrary acts—but reduced to the position of a 
helpless and impotent minority. That is the situation for 
which a remedy is demanded, and in effect Sir Stafford North- 
cote did not deny it. Mr. Stanhope asks why, if you take 
power to close a debate, when the Speaker is satisfied that it 
has gone on long enough, you should not take power to vote 
On any important issue without debate at all? Well, the 
answer 18 very simple,—because such a power would be 
mischievous, and nobody desires it, since there is at 
Present none of the arbitrary and high-handed spirit which 








Mr. Stanhope professes to fear; because what is wanted 
is help in curbing the obstructive loquacity of a minority, 
and not the means of crushing the constitutional oppo- 
sition of free debate. If it were otherwise, the House 
would have had evidence of it long ago. Were the Irish 
Members unduly restrained last Session? Was there the 
smallest disposition to burke debate on the novel principles of the 
Irish Land Act? Was any wish shown, either by the Minister 
or by the majority of the House, to cut short the very lengthened 
debate on the Address which opened the present Session? As 
every one knows, the true answer to all these questions would 
be a most emphatic negative. Nowhere has the smallest dis- 
position to gag freedom of speech shown itself. The feeling 
of the great majority of the House is one of even morbid 
fear lest anything should touch freedom of speech. And yet, 
under these conditions, arguments against the Closure are used 
which would only be appropriate if we had an imperious demo- 
cracy at our heels, clamouring for violent, unreasoned, .brupt 
measures. As Mr. Rathbone most justly suggested, it is im- 
possible to conceive a state of opinion in which a strong Stand- 
ing Order like that for the Closure of Debate, could be put in 
force with a fuller certainty that it would not be abused, 
and that a good set of precedents for tempering its stringency 
would be created. The factious opposition of small minorities 
has made it necessary to have the rule, it is true. But there 
never was less predisposition to use it in a tyrannical 
fashion. The majority have been gradually and most un- 
willingly driven to demand the rule. But, as yet, if they 
obtained it, they would be only too glad not to use it at all, 
except so far as the knowledge that the rule existed, and 
might be appealed to, if need were, would itself be a use of 
it, and, perhaps, the best kind of use of which it admits. 

Mr. Gladstone’s facts are so eloquent, that they hardly need 
argument to support them. After the great Reform Act, the 
evils of long Sessions were regarded for a time as almost in- 
tolerable; but the highest number of hours during which the 
House sat in any Session was then 1,144. Then they dimin- 
ished to 1,056, 957, 945, and so forth. But in 1881 the 
number of hours ran up to 1,400. And the hours after mid- 
night ran up from 100 to 238, And yet with all this inordinate 
labour, the legislative fruit of 1881 was, to speak roughly, two 
measures, and no more,—a very stringent measure for the pro- 
tection of life and property in Ireland, and the celebrated Land 
Act. In that enormously protracted Session, neither England 
nor Scotland obtained one of the considerable reforms for 
which the General Election had been believed to be a final 
guarantee. The House of Commons had reached the point at 
which talk positively precludes action. 

Well, but it is said, if there be no disposition at all on the 
part of the majority to abuse the power of closing debate, 
why put it into the hands of a simple majority? The answer 
isclearenough. First, because there is no adequate reason why 
the authority of a simple majority which is good for any other 
purpose, should not be good for this purpose also; and it is 
most undesirable to throw the sort of doubt on the authority 
of an ordinary majority, which any rule requiring a two-thirds 
majority for special purposes certainly would throw. But there 
is a stronger reason than this. It is most dangerous to tempt 
the minority with a weapon, such as that provided by mere 
abstention from a division, for defeating an opponent whom 
they may yet believe to be in the right. Require a 
two-thirds or three-fourths majority, and you require what 
an Opposition may often defeat by simply disappearing, in- 
stead of giving the vote which their conscience would require 
them to give, if they voted at all, for the Government. 
Whether Liberals or Conservatives were in Opposition, this is 
a most dangerous weapon to put into their hands. The 
leaders of Opposition might often find it most convenient just 
to baulk the required two-thirds or three-fourths majority 
by quitting the House before the division, and yet their 
responsibility for so acting would never be anything like so 
thoroughly brought home to them as the responsibility for 
a vote directly given on either side is brought home. The 
mischief of requiring a majority which it takes a coalition 
of the larger parties to obtain, is that it offers a needless and 
dangerous temptation to those very powerful party instincts 
which cannot help exulting in the defeat of an opponent, 
even when, in the opinion of the best men of the party, that 
opponent ought to have been supported by them, and not 
hindered. 

The debate on the Closure shows, so far as it las gone, 
so complete a preponderance of argument in its favour, and 
such unanswerable evidence that the demand for it proceeds 
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from no tyrannical temper, but from the urgency of indisput- 
able facts, that we cannot help anticipating for it a complete 
moral triumph. The country, we are sure, is with the Govern- 
ment, and with them so heartily, that the Conservatives would 
not risk an appeal to it on such an issue as that. 





THE CONTINENTAL ALARM. 


E are not disposed to undervalue the seriousness of the 

crisis in Eastern Europe, but the true reasons for 

alarm are frequently overlooked. The extreme desire of many 
Englishmen, and of the Jews who control so much of the Con- 
tinental Press and telegraph agencies, to cast opprobrium on 
the Government of Russia, creates a wide misapprehension of 
the facts. There is danger in the air, but it does not arise 
from the action of any Government, unless it be that of 
Austria, and even that is more than doubtful. It is as nearly 
certain as any fact dependent on individual wills can be, that 
the three “Imperial Powers” earnestly desire peace for the 
present. The Czar dreads the very notion of a great war, in 
which a defeat would shake his throne to pieces, and amid 
which the restoration of financial safety, upon which he is 
intent, must necessarily be abandoned. He is possibly a very 
weak man, certainly a man over-impressed by the difficulties 
around him, and with apparently little power of selecting the 
advisers he needs; but he has not yet lost hold of the reins, 
and is utterly indisposed to vague and far-reaching enterprises. 
The German Chancellor, again, though probably willing, out 
of a permanent dread of a Franco-Russian coalition, to accept 
war, is obviously not hurrying one on, directs his agents to 
minimise the importance of General Skobeleff’s speeches, and 
is well aware of the nearly invincible antipathy with which 
his master—now a man of vast age, and full to repletion of 
successes—regards the possibility of another war during his 
own lifetime. Finally, the Austrian Government, besides its 
habitual dread of great disturbances, detests the notion of a 
war in which the feelings of its own subjects would be divided, 
which would cleave a deep chasm between itself and the Slavs 
of the Balkans, and amidst which the Dalmatians, the Bosnians, 
and the Herzegovinians might assert successfully their own 
independence. It is true that the Wehr Zeitung of Vienna, 
which is rigidly official, declares the readiness of the Austrian 
Army to meet a Russian invasion, but that is simply an 
announcement of a readiness to accept any challenge, which 
every army on the Continent, like every officer on the Con- 
tinent, thinks it due to its professional honour to put forward. 
The Governments will maintain peace, if they can, at pre- 
sent, and the real danger arises from movements within Russia 
itself, which may prove powerful enough to force the 
hand of the Czar. Of the precise depth, and still more 
of the precise degree of impetus in these movements, no 
Englishman can know much, and it is absurd to be dogmatic 
about them ; but the evidence on the surface is not reassuring. 
That the minds of the majority of Russians are in a heated 
condition, strained and excited by the Nihilist agitation, by 
the resolution of the Czar not to allow freedom of collective 
speech through a deliberative Assembly, by the wounded 
national or race pride, to which M. Aksakoff, M. Katkoff, and 
their Panslav and “ Russian” followers address such incessant 
appeals, and it may be also by one of those inexplicable waves 
of emotion which occasionally pass over great masses, can- 
not be denied. The language of the Press, the reported 
speech of M. Hittovo, the “explanations” of General Skobe- 
leff, the letter of the Archbishop of Moscow, whether accurately 
reported or not, and, above all, the unusually cautious form 
of the official communiques, all prove that much, at least ; and 
this heat shows a tendency to take the concrete form of angry 
menace to Austria. Russians have been bitter against that 
empire, ever since Prince Schwartzenberg “astonished the 
world,” as he himself said, “ with Austrian ingratitude.” 
General Fadaieff, in his pamphlet, issued just before the last 
war, pointed to Austria as the enemy who must be defeated, 
before Russia could fulfil her destiny; and at this moment, 
all Panslavic Russians think they have new cause of 
offence with the Austrian Government. They allege that 
Austria has no right to annex Bosnia, as she is virtually doing, 
by ordering a conscription, but really believe that she intends, 
when Bosnia has been absorbed, to strive for more,—for ascend- 
ancy, at least, in Servia and Montenegro. Moreover, they accuse 
her of a disposition to oppress the Orthodox, both in Bosnia 
and Servia, and to favour the Catholics, alleging in evidence 
an immigration of Jesuits, which may or may not have occurred ; 
some stupid interferences with school teaching, which have cer- 





tainly occurred ; and the dismissal of the Servian Prima: 
may or may not have been due to an impulse from Vienn 
At all events, the Russians who feel like this are very an > 
angry enough for war, and the point is their number ade 
fluence over the policy of their country. Both may be Psa 
siderable. The active Panslavs have many friends in hich 
places, they claim General Ignatieff—who, we suspect, fights 
for his own hand mainly—their avowed leaders are certainly 
allowed much liberty of expression, and they have the advantage 
of two separate currents of feeling among many men in mit 
Those Russians who desire Liberal changes cannot resist the 
thought that concession might follow defeat, asit did in Hungar 
after Sadowa, while those who dread and resist Liberal cule 
doubt whether anything but victory can extricate the monarchy 
from the existing snarl. Those who hold this latter opinion 
speak very freely, and it would appear to have been put in the 
plainest words by General Skobeleff, who at the same time 
avows, like M. Aksakoff, and indeed every thoughtful Russian 
that he does not believe that the Empire can be governed, its 
even held together, without the autocracy. 

All this dangerous uprising of opinion may, however, pass 
away harmlessly, without moving the throne, if it is not re 
flected in the Army. The executive force of Russian opinion 
lies there, as it has done ever since the Army, acting through 
the English Commissioner, Sir R. Wilson, compelled Alexander I, 
though almost fainting with rage and humiliation, to change 
his Commander-in-Chief ; and of the opinion of the Army, it is 
impossible to obtain accurate or sufficient evidence. All that 
can be said is that Germans, both in Berlin and Vienna, be- 
lieve it to be hostile; that the extreme panic in Russian Staff 
bureaus which followed the German march to Paris has 
obviously passed away ; that “ Slav” feeling has always been 
strong among the officers; and that Russians with one voice 
declare General Skobeleff to be of all men the one most popular 
with the Army, and the one who best expresses military 
feeling. We may doubt both facts, or believe them 
exaggerated ; but if they are measurably true, the balance of 
opinion in the Russian Army must be warlike. We utterly 
reject from the evidence the speech to the Servian students 
attributed to that General. If he said it—which we disbelieve 
—he retracted it, and a retracted speech is a speech which the 
speaker knows has gone beyond the opinion he intended to 
represent. French papers are hopelessly unscrupulous in their 
reports, and, moreover, given to exaggerate all expressions of 
dislike to Germany. But we can see no reason whatever for 
rejecting the statements made by the General to the Paris 
correspondent of our own Daily News. Why should that 
gentleman forge, or in whose interest ?—and he is either a forger, 
or he reported accurately, for he expressly states that he repeated 
to General Skobeleff the report he intended to send to London. 
General Skobeleff, while accusing the French reporters of gross 
exaggeration, told the Englishman “that a great war is in- 
evitable, if the Austrians go on oppressing the Slavs in Bosnia 
and the Herzegovina.” ‘What do we see? Our brothers 
tyrannised over by Austria, who has made her first approach 
in Bosnia to domination over all the Slavs in the Balkan 
peninsula. She was given in trust, and trust only, as the 
English were given Corfu, the two Slav provinces that she is 
now oppressing. She has no right to conscribe for her Army 
the young men there, nor to interfere with the religion of the 
people. A clerical propaganda has been established by her. 
The Jesuit fathers are dressed up with her connivance as 
Greek Popes, and go about trying to entice the peasants 
from their faith.” All that is very wild and very like 
some of the utterances of Garibaldi, whom General Sko- 
beleff resembles in many respects, but the wildness does 
not diminish its importance. The General continued that the 
‘6 Slavs would unite as one man against the clerical militarism 
of Austria ;” while, as to Germany, “an idea had taken root 
at Berlin that Russia had come dislocated out of the war. 
She had been weakened; her finances were disordered ; she 
was undergoing a political crisis; but she had a population of 
80,000,000, and the discontent aroused by the demi-results of 
the Balkan campaign would be cured by another attempt to 
champion the oppressed Slavs. Germany could not attack 
Russia without exposing herself to France.” Those are not 
peaceful remarks, and if General Skobeleff represents the 
Russian Army, we must all admit that a war of races—the 
most terrible of all wars—is possible in Eastern Europe. It 
is quite possible, and very likely, that he does not represent it, 
that he goes far in advance of it, and that, at the worst, he gives 
voice to a vague unrest, rather than toa formed determination. 
That he does not represent the Czar is quite certain, for the 
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nsisted on his return to St. Petersburg, and declares 
hat he himself is devoted, as on his accession, to a 
f the internal difficulties of Russia. But still General 
Skobeleff is a great soldier, who knows his comrades well ; he 
has been appointed sénce his speeches to high military command ; 
and whatever his irresponsibility, we cannot wonder that his 
utterances have given rise to great suspicion and some alarm 
both in Berlin and Vienna, where, we may add, the language 
of the Press is not either soothing or reassuring. The Slavs 
are seventy millions, and full of anti-Jewish feeling ; and to be 
told by the Jewish journalists of Germany that, as compared 
with Germans, they are savages, is, to say the least, a little 
trying to national amour propre. The Slavs have not the 
history behind them which enables Englishmen and Italians 
to regard all insult to their nationality as either slightly comic, 
or a result of ignorance. 

As to the merits of the question nominally at issue, the real 
question being the comparative strength of the two races, most 
Englishmen will, we think, be agreed. Bosnia and Herzegovina 
were handed over to Austria by a European award, as fully as 
the Ionian Islands were handed over to Great Britain ; and 
though the Bosnians have full right of insurrection, Russia has 
no right to repudiate her consent. But Russia has a full right, if 
she thinks it worth while, to resist any aggression on either Servia 
or Montenegro ; and the Austrian allegation that those States 
are helping rebels is either meaningless or a declaration of war. 
They have a right to help them, and to find allies, if they can, 
to protect them from the consequences. The inherent right 
of the Balkan States, like all other States, is to self-govern- 
ment, and neither Servia nor Montenegro waived her inde- 
pendence as regards Bosnia under the Treaty of Berlin. 
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MR. BRADLAUGH’S POSITION. 


R. BRADLAUGH has got himself expelled, at last, and 
N the question now arises whether or not the electors of 
Northampton should return him once more to Parliament, as 
a protest against what we believe to be the thoroughly uncon- 
stitutional and illegal action of the House; or should return 
some other Liberal, pledged to settle this question of the oath 
in the right way—v.e., by its simple abolition—and whose in- 
fluence would not be diminished by the sometimes violent and 
sometimes rather sly proceedings of Mr. Bradlaugh himself. We 
believe that the latter course would be the wiser, and the one 
tending better to settle the question of the unconstitutional theo- 
logical test into which the oath of allegiance has been trans- 
formed, by the tactics of the Tory party. We quite admit thatthe 
House has placed itself in so thoroughly false a position, that it 
would have been extremely difficult for any Liberal, who was at 
all disposed to look at the question, as the Prime Minister felt 
himself bound to do, from the point of view of the legally- 
elected Member for Northampton, to vote for the condign 
punishment of an offender almost spurred and hounded on 
into disobedience. Mr. Labouchere never said a happier thing 
than that whenever the House of Commonsis exercising judicial 
functions, it invariably gets into an unjudicial frame of mind. 
From first to last, in Mr. Bradlaugh’s case, it has been exer- 
cising judicial functions, and from first to last it has been in a 
thoroughly unjudicial frame of mind. That is the excuse for 
Mr. Bradlaugh. And we confess that it seems to us a very 
weighty excuse. The Prime Minister would have done 
a much more popular thing, and made a much more 
skilful party move, if, after the “ flagrant disobedience ” 
to the Orders of the House involved in Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
conduct on Tuesday and Wednesday, he had himself moved his 
expulsion, But he would have done a much less just thing. 
We do not for a moment doubt that Mr. Bradlaugh 
was deliberately ill-treated by the House of Commons. To 
say nothing of what we regard as the complete illegality of 
refusing to let him take the oath, on the wholly inadequate 
ground that he ought not to have been willing to take it,— 
which was just as true of the oath deliberately tendered to 
O'Connell and Baron Rothschild, though the House knew that 
either of them would be profaning the oath, if he had consented 
to take it—to say nothing, we say, of this wholly false 
position, the way in which the relieving measure sub- 
stituting an affirmation for an oath was obstructed in 
the House of Commons, so that it never came to 
a second reading at all, was complete evidence that 
the House had no wish to settle the question, but desired 
only to keep that sore open. This being so, we say that Mr. 
Bradlaugh had all the excuse for irritation and violence, and for 
attempts to force the hands of the House of Commons, which 








the unfair conduct of the House of Commons could give him. 
And, therefore, the present writer, at all events, would have 
shared to the utmost Mr. Gladstone’s scruple against pro- 
posing a condign punishment for the man whom the House of 
Commons had first hounded on into disobedience. This 
we admit fully. But having admitted it, we, neverthe- 
less, ask whether that would justify the borough of North- 
ampton in returning Mr. Bradlaugh again to the House of 
Commons. Speaking, in the first place, in the interest of 
perfect freedom from any theological test whatever; secondly, 
in the interest of the Liberal party generally ; and lastly, in 
the interest of the borough of Northampton itself, we do not 
think that it would. And we will shortly give our reasons 
for that opinion. 

In the first place, then, Mr. Bradlaugh has not fought the 
question of principle from anything like the best or highest 
ground. If he wished, as he professed to wish, to establish 
the right of one who does not believe in God, and to whom, 
therefore, an affirmation must be necessarily more acceptable 
than an oath,—since it asserts all that the oath asserts, and 
does not encumber itself with what to such an one must be an 
unmeaning and therefore insincere sanction,—to affirm, he 
should from the first have steadily refused to take the oath ; and 
on the decision of the Law Court that he was not entitled to 
affirm, he should have quietly awaited the passing of an Act 
enabling him to affirm. His reiterated offers to take the 
oath obviously diminished, and very greatly diminished, the 
moral case for such an Act. A man whose conscience is 
so pliant, that if he cannot say what he wishes to 
say in the truest form, he is quite willing to say it 
in a half-true and half-false form, is not the sort of person 
for whom public opinion urgently demands a relieving Act. 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s conscience took objection to the oath, it was 
true, but was so easy in the matter that it was quite willing 
to swallow the objection, directly the difficulty seemed to be 
serious. Well, that is not the kind of man whom the public 
earnestly care to relieve from an unfair position. We do not 
say that they ought not to have cared. But we do say that 
the very easy conscience of Mr. Bradlaugh in the matter, 
immensely discredited the otherwise unanswerable case for 
relief which a man of more unbending conscience in his posi- 
tion would have been able to present. It would be far better, 
in the interests of the abolition of all indirect theological 
tests, to return a Liberal to the House of Commons pledged 
to get rid of those tests, but not burdened with the more or 
less discrediting consequences of Mr, Bradlaugh’s unfortunate 
laxities of conviction. 

Then, with regard to the Liberal party, no one can doubt 
that the notion of its supposed personal responsibility for Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s claims has been very damaging, and unjustly 
damaging, to it. Not only is Mr. Bradlaugh’s personal un- 
belief quite as little shared by the Liberal party as it is by the 
Tory party, but even as regards his personal representation of 
the undoubted right of a duly-elected agnostic to sit in 
Parliament, Liberals in general have felt no sympathy for 
the sometimes shifty and sometimes violent manner in 
which that right has been enforced. Few Liberals approved 
of Mr. Bradlaugh’s willingness to repeat an unmeaning oath. 
No Liberals, we think we may say, justified his attempt last 
year to force himself violently into the House of Commons. 
No Liberals thought him justified in taking the oath against 
its orders on Tuesday, by a bit of something like harlequinade, 
or in insisting upon taking his seat in defiance of the House on 
Wednesday. In a word, the Liberal party which is wholly 
united as to the duty of abolishing the trumped-up theological 
test, have felt a very keen dissatisfaction at Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
mode of fighting the question, though many of them have 
felt, as we feel, that there was a good deal of extenuation for 
his conduct—being of the type and calibre he is—in the un- 
fair conduct of the House of Commons. 

Lastly, Northampton has certainly some responsibility to 
bear for those other only too notorious opinions of Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s, which every fair person has tried to exclude from con- 
sideration in relation to the controversy about the oath, because 
they have no logical relation to that controversy, but which 
certainly cannot but be considered by any constituency, as 
justly affecting the political calibre and moral weight of the 
candidate who avows them. And for this reason, again, we 
believe that Northampton would do itself more credit by dis- 
sociating its fight for the abolition of theological tests from 
the personal candidature of Mr. Bradlaugh. Mr. Bradlaugh 
is an ill-used man, but an ill-used man who has not done 
justice to his own position. 
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THE BISHOPS AND THE RITUALISTS. 


E owe an apology to the Bishop of Peterborough for 

being misled, by imperfect reports, into giving a 

wrong idea of his speech in Convocation on Mr. Green’s im- 
prisonment. With a great part of that speech, as explained 
in the letter we print elsewhere, we entirely agree. When 
the Bishop of Peterborough describes himself as in “ favour 
of comprehension, as distinguished from toleration,’’—as 
believing in “government by law, as distinguished from 
government by connivance,” he takes a line which, as we 
have all along maintained, is the only one that can be 
taken consistently with any effective desire to maintain the 
Established Church in its present form. Again, we are alto- 
gether at one with the Bishop when he contends that to say 
that a clergyman may free himself from the consequences of 
disobeying the law, as interpreted by a lawful Court of 
Final Appeal, “by setting up the plea of conscience, 
is anarchy pure and simple.” But our agreement with 
the Bishop of Peterborough’s letter does not extend to the 
letter of “One Who Was Present.” To allow Mr. Green to 
come out of prison while the law remains as it is would in- 
volvye one of two consequences,—his speedy return thither, or 
his persistent defiance of the law. Canon Trevor says that 
after “his release stmpliciter ... 4... he would still be under 
Lord Penzance’s sentence of suspension,” and that the only dif- 
ference would be that he would “await the menaced depriva- 
tion at liberty, instead of in goal.” But Mr. Green is in prison 
for the very reason that he did not behave himself as though 
he was under Lord Penzance’s sentence of suspension. Had he 
done so, no difficulty would, up to this time, have presented 
itself. It is his refusal to take any notice of Lord Penzance’s 
sentence that is at the bottom of the whole business. 
If he were set free to-day, the services in his church 
would be carried on to-morrow in precisely the same way as 
before his suspension, and he himself would take precisely the 
same part in them. No doubt, he would be awaiting the 
menaced deprivation, but he would be awaiting it in a way 
which would deprive the actually inflicted suspension of all its 
present value. This would be more than the prosecutors 
could be expected to stand. After all, the law is on their 
side, though, as we think, it is a bad law, and the proper 
remedy is to alter the law, and not merely to let Mr. Green 
out of prison, in the hope that no other clergyman will ever be 
ill-advised enough to go there fora similar reason. Canon 
Trevor assures us that his proposal to “ appease ” diversities of 
ritual by the exercise of the Bishop’s pastoral authority was 
intended to avoid that conflict of fire and water which we 
supposed it to involve. We are quite certain that this is 
what Canon Trevor wishes and means it to do, and if 
Ritualists and Bishops were other than they are, we are 
willing to believe that it is what it would really do. 
But how would such an expedient work with Ritual- 
ists and Bishops what they are? The Bishop of Man- 
chester, if he were appealed to on such a question, would 
propose the cathedral of the diocese as a standard of cere- 
monial beyond which no true son of the Church of England can 
possibly desire to go; the Bishop of Liverpool would appease 
diversity of ritual by insisting on a rigorous adherence to tie 
text of the judgments in the Purchas and Ridsdale cases, A 
proposal of this kind ignores that initial and indispensable 
condition of any satisfactory settlement which the Bishop of 
Peterborough suggests. It puts connivance in the place of 
comprehension, and makes each Bishop say to his clergy, “If 
you will not break the Jaw very violently, I will protect you 
against those who seek to have it obeyed in every particular.” 
It is not enough, however, that Bishops who desire to see com- 
prehension made the rule of the Church should state their wishes 
in Convocation. They are legislators as well as Bishops, and it 
is in the former character that they ought now to come for- 
ward. They were the original authors of the Public Worship 
Regulation Act, and it is only fair that they should make 
some compensation to the Church for all the confusion which 
that Act has wrought. We do not know how many Bishops 
there are who, like the Bishop of Peterborough, are in favour 
. of comprehension ; but be they few or many, their plain duty 
is to give expression to their opinion by presenting a Bill to 
the House of Lords. It is useless to expect the Government 
to do it. The Government is made up of one or two men who 
care about the question, and a number who take no interest 
in it. Besides this, the Government has its hands full 
for the present Session, and probably for several Sessions 
to come. It is probable, indeed, that the House of Lords 





a) 
would throw out the Bill. The Peers have an ecclesiastical 


character of their own, and it is not at all favourable to com. 
prehension. But a measure of this sort can seldom be carried 
until after several defeats. When the Lords see that unles 

they make the Established Church more comprehensive they 
are likely to see it no longer established, they will take a fa: 

more kindly view of the Bill. Nor is it likely that com = 
hension as first proposed by certain Bishops would cians 
acceptance from the Ritualists. There would have to be 
many conferences and much concession on both sides, before 
men who start from such different points could hope to find a 
common goal, But when once the idea of comprehension had 
been seriously put forward by persons of authority, it might 
grow with immense rapidity. From being one suggestion 
among many, it would come by degrees to be regarded as the 
only suggestion worth thinking about. The number of Bishops 
who supported it would increase at a corresponding rate, and 
before any appreciable number of deprivations had been effected 
under the Public Worship Regulation Act, the need for de. 
priving anybody would have come to be seriously questioned, 
The Bishop of Peterborough might at first stand alone in his 
advocacy of a Bill to make the Church of England as com. 
prehensive in law as she already is in fact, but he would not 
stand alone long. 

We do not believe, however, that any substantial good would 
be effected by the particular kind of comprehension which is all 
to which the Bishop of Peterborough yet stands committed. He 
speaks in his letter of making the Ornaments Rubric “ broader, 
by allowing distinctly some at least of those Ornaments....., 
which are so dear to the hearts of many excellent clergymen,” 
We see no probability, however, that an amount of “ceremonial” 
which the Bishops would be prepared to allow distinctly 
in a new Ornaments Rubric would satisfy the Ritualists; 
while, even if it did satisfy them, it would do nothing 
to prevent congregations unaccustomed to Ritualism from 
having it forced upon them by inconsiderate clergymen. 
We have no desire to protect Ritualists at the expense 
of non-Ritualists. The object we have at heart is to 
see both given what they wish for, and protected against what 
they dislike, so far as this double end is attainable by legis- 
lation. How it is to be done is another question, and one 
the difficulty of which we fully acknowledge. LEarlier in the 
controversy we were in favour of a provision that no change 
should be introduced into the services of any church without 
the consent of, say, three-fourths of the congregation, but we 
confess. to having found the difficulty of defining a “ congre- 
gation ” greater than we at first expected it to be. The term 
cannot be taken as co-extensive with the parishioners, since 
many—perhaps a majority—of the parishioners never come to 
church ; indeed, are not, except in a civil sense, members of 
the Church of England. There is no very obvious way of 
identifying the regular attendants at the services generally ; 
and, though this difficulty might be got over in the case of 
communicants, to give communicants as such the right of de- 
termining the character of the services would tend to make 
communion the mere civil test which it was before the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts. The only remedy which is 
free from all these objections is to give the minority of a con- 
gregation which is dissatisfied with any changes introduced by 
the incumbent the right of providing, at their own cost, addi- 
tional services in the church, or, if they preferred it, an addi- 
tional church in the parish. No doubt, this would only meet 
the case of minorities who could afford, at the least, to pay an 
additional curate. But where every proposal is open to some 
objection, it is useless to dwell upon the objections to which 
the most promising of the number is undoubtedly open. Much, 
indeed, might be said to show that the particular objections 
just instanced are less serious than they may appear at first 
sight. It would be premature, however, thus to go into the 
details of a project which as yet is scarcely more than a sug- 
gestion of our own. But, as Canon Trevor is kind enough to 
say that some of the Clergy would be glad to have our advice, 
we have thought it well to indicate the direction in which, as 
we are more and more convinced, the amelioration of the 
present distress can be most hopefully looked for. 





THE JEWS IN RUSSIA. 
: ir Reports of our Consuls on the alleged outrages on the 
Jews in Russia more than justify the suspension of 
judgment which we have practised and recommended until 
materials for forming a sound opinion were in our possession. 





We have no right, in any case, to interfere, diplomatically or 
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otherwise, in a matter which concerns the internal administra- 
tion of any foreign Power, except Turkey; but friendly 
representations, made unofficially by one Government to 
another, are often more effectual than diplomatic interven- 
tions. But representations of any kind, be they ever so 
friendly, are impossible when offered as the outcome of a 
violent agitation which denounces first and inquires after- 
wards. Fortunately for the Jews in Russia, the wise reserve 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Government has taken the sting out of the 
wild and indiscriminate accusations which have been hurled 
against the whole nation and Government of Russia. And 
now the publication of the British Consular reports will make 
it easier for the Russian Government to ameliorate the condition 
of the Jews, without seeming to be acting under the stimulus of 
foreign dictation, founded, in a large degree, on false accusations. 
How unjust the accusations were can be best shown by com- 
paring them with the authentic evidence of our own Consuls. 
The impulsive benevolence of Lord Shaftesbury, when his 
feelings are roused, always drives him into the use of violent 
superlatives, without waiting for evidence, as in the case of 
the Indian Mutiny and the Rhodope Commission. It was a 
matter of course, therefore, that Lord Shaftesbury should use 
the strongest language he could think of against Russia, the 
moment he read the anonymous story of Jewish outrages, But 
the curious thing is, that the language of Lord Shaftesbury in 
this matter is not stronger than that used by the Bishop of 
Oxford, and by our sober and generally moderate contemporary, 
the Guardian. The Bishop of Oxford deliberately declared 
that the outrages on the Jews in Russia were on a par with 
“the barbarities practised by the Turks in Bulgaria,” and 
that therefore “the Russians were as bad as the Turks,” 
since it could no longer be denied that, like the Turks, 
they made “ war on women and children.” The Guardian 
—and we quote it in particular, on account of its usual 
moderation and fairness—made the following categorical 
assertions :—‘ Individual instances of horrors as fright- 
ful as any that occurred in Balgaria” had been per- 
petrated on the Russian Jews; and “if the authorities did 
not actually order these enormities, they encouraged them by 
their connivance, by their refusal to take the most obvious 
measures of precaution in anticipation, and even by plain in- 
dications of a sympathy with the feeling which brought them 
about.’ Among the officials who are thus accused are the 
Governors of Warsaw, of Kieff, and of Odessa. “Not many 
lives seem to have been lost; but one strange and terrible 
feature of these riots has been the outrages to which women 
were subject, and it is said that in this town (Elizabethgrad) 
no less than thirty Jewesses were violated.” In Odessa there 
were “eleven cases of violation.’’ ‘The correspondent of the 
Times,” adds the Guardian, “ professes to have collected in- 
formation from about forty-five towns and villages in Southern 
Russia, and he tells us that ‘in these alone are reported 
twenty-three murders of men, women, and children, seventeen 
deaths caused by violation, and no fewer than 225 cases of 
outrages on Jewesses,’ It is a terrible catalogue, but one that 
by no means exhausts the sad picture of wretchedness.” So 
far, we have quoted from the Guardian of January 18th. In 
the Guardian of last Wednesday there is another catalogue of 
horrors. “At Odessa petroleum was poured on the head of 
one unfortunate man, and he was afterwards set fire to. He 
died in the greatest agony.” At Kieff, “for some time after 
the riots, Jewish children were daily decoyed on their way to 
and from school, and mercilessly put to death,” besides 
“several other well-authenticated cases of outrage...... 
too horrible for publication.” 

Now what is the Guardian's authority for this tale of 
horrors? In the last extract the authority is the anonymous 
Vienna correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. In all the rest 
the sole authority is an anonymous and unauthenticated nar- 
rative in the Zimes. From our correspondent’s way of quoting 
that narrative one is led to believe that it is from one of the 
Times’ “ Own Correspondents ” travelling in Russia. In matter 
of fact, the writer of the narrative has never been in Russia. 
He compiled his narrative in a quiet study in England, and 
the sources of his information were Jewish newspapers,—prin- 
cipally the Jewish World, as that journal indignantly com- 
plained. To take so-called “ evidence” of this description as 
a basis for pronouncing “ the Russians as bad as the Turks ” 
appeared to us at the time both unjust to Russia and detri- 
mental to the interests of the Russian Jews. The reports 
of the British Consuls show how prudent our reserve has been. 
Here is what Consul-General Stanley, of Odessa, says of the 
Times’ narrative :— Among the riots described are the dis- 





turbances which took place at Odessa last May, and this descrip- 
tion is so incorrect and exaggerated, and the descriptions of 
what took place at some other of the places mentioned so far 
exceed in horrors the descriptions given to me by eye-witnesses 
at those places, that I think very little faith can be given to 
any part of it, more especially to the accounts of violations of 
women.” 

After quoting the Times account of what took place at 
Odessa, “there is hardly any truth in all this,” says our 
Consul-General. And then he proceeds to refute the accusa- 
tions in detail. No Jew was killed in the riots nor died “ from 
injuries received during the disturbances. No women were 
violated here, nor were women in any way assaulted. I have 
taken pains to question Jews of all classes, and none know of 
such a case.” The Jews of Odessa sent in a claim of 300,000 
roubles for loss of property ; but “a most respectable Jew has told 
me,” says the Consul-General, “ that the losses, at the highest 
estimate, could not have exceeded 50,000 roubles.” Mr. Stanley 
himself estimates it “at about 20,000 roubles, or £2,000.” 
He knows of only “one case” of violation, and that was at 
Elizabethgrad. “ Many Jews have mentioned this case to me ; 
but none to whom I have spoken have heard of others, and 
they say it is incredible they should have occurred without 
being known to Jews throughaut the land.” In brief, the 
testimony of all the Consuls is that in none of the riots 
were there any outrages on women, except the solitary 
case already mentioned; that there were very few lives 
lost, and those few in scuflles in defence of their pro- 
perty rather than by deliberate murder; that there was 
much destruction of property, though nothing like the amount 
stated in the Times’ narrative, and that local authorities were, 
in some cases, remiss and apathetic ; Consul-General Stanley 
says, “ were generally most apathetic and neglectful of their 
duties.” It is fair to add, however, that Mr. Stanley himself 
pronounces the conduct of the Governor of Odessa as praise- 
worthy in the highest degree, and that the other Consuls 
give similar testimony, while none ascribe such remissness 
as they blame to guilty connivance with the rioters. In War- 
saw, for example, Colonel Maude, the Consul-General, admits 
that the riot might have been suppressed very soon, if the 
troops had, at the beginning, received orders to fire. But he 
gives the following explanation :—* The Governor-General of 
Poland, who is a man of a most humane disposition, and who 
is especially known for his warm Polish sympathies, hesitated 
for some time to issue such orders to the troops, as I believe, 
purely from a desire to avoid the shedding of Polish blood, and 
it was not until Tuesday that the military acted with vigour 
in the suppression of the riots. I know that, as late as 
eight o’clock on Sunday evening, the Jews were satisfied with 
the military precautions which had been taken; and no one 
expected that the riots would assume the formidable dimensions 
to which they attained during the following day and night. 
Sie amceds The police from the first displayed great apathy ; 
but it is only fair to state that the Grand Master of Police, 
General Boutourline, who is considered a man of energy and 
intelligence, happened to be at St. Petersburg at the time.” 
The use of cavalry, he adds, was almost impossible, as “ the 
streets happened at the time to be like a sheet of glass, owing to 
a sleet which had fallen.” Colonel Maude concludes :—** On 
the whole, I am inclined to give General Albédynski credit for 
having suppressed a serious riot in the Polish capital without 
bloodshed on the part of the troops. There is no question 
whatever that if he had not taken the military precautions 
which he did make use of, things would have been infinitely 
worse, and there is no saying to what lengths the rioters would 
not have proceeded.” Thus we see that what may appear 
guilty apathy at a distance may be susceptible of a more 
innocent explanation. It is but justice to say that even Count 
Ignatieff does not appear in the Consular reports as black as 
he has been painted. It now appears that on taking office 
last May he issued a Circular to the Governors of provinces, 
denouncing in strong terms the agitation against the Jews, 
and ordering that * disorders of that kind should be not only 
severely repressed, but carefully prevented. For the first 
duty of a Government is to protect its subjects against all 
violence and arbitrary savagery.” 

Another thing proved by the Consular reports is that 
religious fanaticism has had nothing to do with the riots. 
Vice-Consul Wagstaff has written a long and most instructive 
despatch, explaining the economic causes which have exas- 
perated the Russian and Polish peasantry against the Jews, 
stimulated, as it seems, by the machinations of the Nihilists, 
The true solution of the problem is such an alteration in the 
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law as shall have the effect of dispersing the Jews throughout 
the Empire, instead of being, as they are now, grouped in 
certain localities. By all means let restrictions be placed on 
callings which are proved to be demoralising to the peasantry, 
such as dram-shops, which are one of the chief curses of 
Russia; but let the restrictions be on the trades, and not on 
the traders. It is the tendency of people in general to sink 
to the moral level which the governing class assigns to them ; 
and civil disabilities must necessarily tend to degrade the sub- 
jects of them. The Government of the Czar will act wisely 
for its own sake, as well as generously towards the Jews, if 
it avails itself of the recent disorders to abolish the dis- 
abilities which still divide the Jews from the other subjects 
of the Empire. 





OUTRAGES IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
F the House of Commons is wise, it will, even before the 
new Rules of Procedure are passed, establish another, 
enabling the Speaker to silence for the Session any Member 
guilty of any brutality of language which, in his judgment, 
is premeditated or habitual. It is impossible for any one who 
reads the debates not to believe that some at least of the Par- 
nellites use insult as a weapon, with the intention not so 
much of relieving choler, or even of hurting opponents, as of 
making themselves and Ireland insufferable to the House and 
the country. The debates themselves scarcely give an idea of 
the truth, for the wrangles in the small hours are not reported, 
and the Reporters’ Gallery has not the means of giving a report 
of gesture and manner. The evil rose toa height on Thursday 
night, when Mr. Biggar accused Mr. Forster of frequenting 
a gambling shop in Dublin, and said of the Member for Leeds: 
— Now, what did the right honourable gentleman [Mr. Glad- 
stone] intend to do with regard to the question of arrears of 
rent? It seemed to hima pity that the right honourable gentle- 
man, in introducing his son to public life, should have found 
‘young hopeful’ no better post than that of superintendent 
of evictions; but, perhaps, he might in future be more satis- 
factorily established in the world with the reversion of Mr. 
Marwood’s office.” This last odious brutality, which would have 
been followed by the speaker’s expulsion from any tap-room 
in England, roused Mr. Gladstone to a stern rebuke ; but the 
words were not withdrawn, and if they had been, would be re- 
peated at the very next opportunity. The Chairman of 
Committees, who is far too gentle for such times, sat 
perfectly quiet. Neither Mr. Forster, nor Mr. Glad- 
stone, nor his son, is injured by such outrages, any more 
than a passenger is injured by the language of a swear- 
ing cabman ; but the House is injured, alike in its dignity and 
its efficiency, Every one has not Mr. Forster’s Quaker forti- 
tude, or Mr. Gladstone’s experience; and the best men will 
not take office if, in addition to endless labour and debate, 
they are to be subjected to language equivalent to blows with 
a hedge-stake. The power ought to exist to prohibit it, 
and it does not exist. The Speaker can censure, but 
the line of the offenders now is to vent their spite, 
retract their expressions on the Speaker's demand, and 
then repeat them again. The Speaker, therefore, ought 
to be invested with the power to inflict the only fitting and 
useful punishment, silence for the Session,—a punishment 
which does not deprive the constituency of its representative, 
but only restores to the House the decency and order without 
which its debates degenerate into pothouse jangles. If that is 
not sufficient, it will be needful to adopt the discipline of some 
Continental States, and by exacting heavy fees for residence in 
the Clock Tower, make an arrest by order of the House 
equivalent to a heavy fine. 

It is, we know, a hopeless task, but we are unwilling to close 
without one appeal to those among the Parnellites who retain 
the instincts of gentlemen, to bring this feature in the proceed- 
ings of their left wing to an end. Setting aside every consi- 
deration which we should address to other men, what can they 
gain by arousing a fury of contempt among the English demo- 
eracy, who, rough as their own language may be, resent brutal 
language among those whom they expect to be gentlemen 
with extraordinary bitterness and tenacity of memory? The 
Parnellites are striving for a cause, bad or good, for which 
they need English help, and nothing will render it so impos- 
sible as the impression that they are, when all is said, 
only a gang of roughs, conscious that they cannot argue, 
and, therefore, resorting to verbal violence. Let them just 
think, for one instant, of the impression one argumentative 
speech from them makes, of the praise showered—as we think, 
undeservedly—on Mr. Sexton for his recent display, of the 














sympathy which Mr. A. M. Sullivan always evoked amon 

his bitterest adversaries. Can they not see that their only pos- 
sible attitude, under the Coercion Act, is that of men sufferin 

grievous wrong, and rising above that wrong, that any sym- 
pathy they obtain in England is new force, and that one insult 
like Mr. Biggar’s, levelled at a perfectly unoffending young 
man merely to wound his father, who has just risked his popu- 
larity to remedy the great Irish wrong, costs them the last remnant 
of tolerance in ten thousand minds? Grant even that Treland 
ought to be independent, can it benefit Ireland to excite for Irish 
extremists the loathing contempt of the English democracy ? We 
know it is hopeless, but one word from them would stop all this 
rowdyism better than any Rules or any censure from the civilised, 
which, on all who can approve such practices, must fall dead, 








“ JUMBO.” 

HE explosion of friendship for “ Jumbo,” the great African 
elephant in the Zoological Gardens, which marked the 
London newspapers of Tuesday, though a little grotesque in 
form, was not unprecedented, and not altogether unreasonable, 
Londoners have an instinct for pets, and have not infrequently 
made pets of single animals at the Zoological. It would bea 
good deal less dangerous for a rough to hurt a human being 
than to hurt the big seal, who, with his grave face and kindly 
reflective eyes, is regarded by half the visitors and all children 
as a personal friend of unusual but extremely cleanly and in- 
teresting habits. Friendship for a hippopotamus is, perhaps, 
not possible, for whenever he gapes—and he is a victim to 
chronic ennui—he opens his jaws “at twice,” the second 
movement revealing the whole throat, and any _proce- 
dure so unusual as that is, of course, fatal to true friend- 
ship—one could not be friendly with a man who could 
take off his head and replace it—but still, there is an 
interest in the hippopotamus which was once intense. It 
would have been highly dangerous to throw pennies or nails 
into his mouth, at the time when Leech—we think it was Leech 
—was making all London laugh with his picture of the huge 
brute as a lapdog led by a string by a lady, who says, “ Come 
along, Fido!’? Why that picture is so irresistible is an in- 
tellectual puzzle, but the man who can resist it stands confessed 
a Scotchman, and would declare that he saw nothing comic in 
an owl, nothing sinister in a raven when his head is on one 
side, and he has that look of knowing something about your 
future which you ought to know, but never will. The permanent 
London appreciation of Mr. Buckland rose to fever-heat when 
he secured that porpoise, and a good many Londoners still 
are half-resentful of Thackeray’s exquisitely humourous dirge, 
and the glee of the sturgeon at the demise of the “ big, black, 
blundering, blubbery beast.” As to the elephants, they are all 
friends of the public, if only because they can be fed, and among 
them “Jumbo” in particular is the friend, for a very natural 
reason. He alone realizes the popular ideal. It is not to be denied 
that interesting as every elephant is and must be—being the only 
beast whose nose is as long as an arm, and as efficient as a hand 
—most elephants, and especially most Indian elephants, disap- 
point the public as much as the Atlantic Ocean is said to have 
disappointed Mr. Oscar Wilde. ‘There is so little of them. 
The public, deceived partly by pictures, and partly by the very 
remarkable disparities existing among elephants, expects a 
mountain of flesh, and on seeing an animal only half as large 
again as a bull, feels as deceived as when it goes to see a giant, 
and finds only a meek and weak-kneed life-guardsman, and 
almost asks for its money back. It regards the elephants as 
the sight of the Zoological, and wants its children to be not 
only amazed, but a little alarmed. “It ’ud weigh,” remarked a 
meditative butcher of one Indian beast, “ but ’taint so big as I 
thought.” “Jumbo” is as big. Belonging to the big African 
species, and probably sprung from an aristocratic family with a 
tendency to body, caught young, and therefore sufficiently fed— 
a wild elephant rarely gets quite enough to eat—he has de- 
veloped in his early adolescence into an amazing, almost 
portentous, beast. There is no elephant like him in Europe, and, 
we imagine, very few indeed like him anywhere, certainly not 
in the greatest collections in the world,—the elephant kheddahs 
maintained by the Government of India. He is, though 
probably not quite full grown, nearly twelve feet high, a 
height our readers will realise if they glance up to their own 
ceiling, and reflect where the back of the elephant would be, 
and remember how big a dray-horse twice his usual height would 
look. Outside his den,“ Jumbo” gives the impression of a moving 
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mountain, makes raw spectators gape with content and a sense 

f gratified ideals, and inspires in children a feeling that to 
eal him is a feat of heroism to be recounted even in after- 
life. They are delighted with him after they get down, for they 
feel they have done something brave and risky, and if they had 
ever seen “J umbo” in the tunnel with a loaded waggon passing 
overhead, they would be confirmed in that impression. Unless 
they take to whaling, he is the biggest living thing they are 
ever likely to touch or see. 

Have not the Managers of the Gardens been a little hasty in 
selling such a beast ? We think nothing of the children’s letters 
to the papers, though they are very natural, for New York 
children want amusement and instruction as much as Londoners, 
nor much of the complaint that “ Jumbo” would evidently rather 
stay. Sowould the grand bull of ducal pedigree who goes next 
week to Australia, and the grander mare who came last week 
from Tunis, and had, perhaps, lived in a tent half her life; 
and so also would conscripts, naval officers, and Cetewayo. 
One must subordinate private feelings of that kind to the general 
good, and it is for elephants’ general good that they should be 
greatly sought after and fetch high prices and draw great crowds, 
and so justify careful feeding, good treatment, and generous keep, 
otherwise their only destiny would be knife-handles. But still, 
have not the Managers of the Gardens been a little hasty P They 
know their own business, and are compelled, in the interest of 
their collection, to husband their resources; but, nevertheless, 
they occupy public ground, and always acknowledge a respon- 
sibility to the public for their general management. Is it 
wise to send away from England a specimen which, in all 
human probability, will never be replaced? Elephants 
are perishing with extraordinary rapidity. The late Mr. 
Blyth, the celebrated naturalist of Calcutta, had, we remem- 
ber, a theory that owing to food difficulties, the rate of 
multiplication of elephants would grow slower; but, even if 
he was wrong, the beasty are hunted down after a fashion which, 
as the price of ivory increases, becomes more merciless every 
year. Mr. Gibson, in his paper on the elephant, in the “ En- 
cyclopedia Britannica,” says that England alone consumes 
1,200,000 lb. of ivory a year, to obtain which 30,000 elephants 
must be slain, and estimates the annual destruction, in all 
parts of the world, at 100,000 beasts. The beast breeds 
slowly in the jungle, and not at all in confinement, even 
in his own climate, though two unexplained exceptions have 
occurred in America, and it is nearly certain that in another 
century, when “Jumbo” has arrived at a green old age— 
elephants are believed to live 150 years, and certainly live 
above 130—the animal will, with the exception of the few in 
confinement, have totally ceased to exist. There are not, and 
will not be, 10,000,000 elephants to supply the century’s de- 
mand, while every rise in the price of ivory and every improve- 
ment in communication will increase the severity of the hunt. 
When “Jumbo” is alone in the world, as_he very possibly will 
be, he will be worth thousands, and be for naturalists an object 
of almost as much interest as a moa, or that gigantic bird, 
believed to be still alive in Madagascar, whose egg would hold 
ahat. Itis a pity, in the interest of science as well as of the 
Gardens, to send him away. 

We see it stated in the Pall Mall Gazette, apparently upon 
Mr. Bartlett’s authority, and in a letter from Dr. Sclater, 
Secretary to the Society, that “Jumbo” is getting dangerous, 
so dangerous that for a year or two he could not be kept in 
London. Mr. Bartlett’s authority is very great; but does he 
mean that “ Jumbo ” will kill himself in his fury, or what is the 
other danger ? The Managers are not bound to let him loose 
among the crowds Dr. Sclater speaks of. That the male elephant, 
once fully grown, is liable for a year or two to fits of mad fury, 
and that for two months in every year he is as dangerous 
as any other wild beast, are admitted facts, true alike of 
his wild and his confined state; but unless he is danger- 
ous to himself, it must be as possible to keep him in London as 
in New York. There are ways of hobbling him, well known in 
the great kheddahs, which will reduce the danger from a rush 
to a minimum ; and his house can be strengthened to any 
required point, if it be only by stretching walls of strong rope- 
net between him and the sides of his room. Is it quite impos- 
sible to give him an embanked paddock, covered at one corner, 
or is it only too expensive? The Society might surely waste a 
little money on a beast which in forty or fifty more years will 
be irreplaceable and incomparable, and expensive as he is to 
keep, an extra penny for seeing him would compensate them 





for almost any outlay. The occasional danger to a keeper 
would exist in New York as well as in London, and the Society 
are not bound during the dangerous period to let children ride 
on “ Jumbo’s” back, or even to let him out among the public 
at all. He is not imagined, we suppose, though we 
see a hint of the kind in one paper, to be much more 
malignant than other elephants; and, indeed, that question 
of malignity is very far from settled. That an elephant is 
not the gentle brute he is often supposed to be, may be taken 
as proved ; as also that, like the bull, he is subject to fits of un- 
accountable and extremely violent rage, during which he will 
attack any man or beast he sees; while he has a certain 
liability to what we must call insanity not known to exist in 
any other animal. The “rogue” elephant, a solitary and dan- 
gerous beast, expelled from every herd, and absolutely hostile, 
is a known phenomenon of every hunting district. It is evident, 
too, that the elephant is never domesticated, like the bull 
or the horse, but remains always half wild; for if he were 
not, he would breed in confinement, and we should have, as 
in the case of modern cattle and horses, not a subjugated beast, 
but a beast who had been for generations and ages tame. But 
Mr. Charles Reade’s theory, in support of which he collected so 
many cases, that the elephant has a permanent hostility to man, 
only suppressed by terror, is still at variance with much 
evidence. ‘Lhe elephant will walk through a crowd, harming 
nobody, will for years obey orders, and shows distinct affection 
for those who feed him. It is true he kills his mahout 
very often—so often, that in the Indian service a mahout’s 
widow has special terms of pension—but then the mahout, 
to be just to the beast, must be not a little provoking. It 
cannot be pleasant to have a three-cornered piece of steel 
about two pounds in weight dug perpetually into your head as 
you walk, even though the digger does bring you your dinner. 
The operation may not be much worse than spurring, but it looks 
so, and it is the sole method both of urging and guiding, which 
spurring is not. We imagine, on the evidence, that the elephant 
is rather an uncertain-tempered beast, with the tendency to 
lunacy which bright wits have, rather than permanently malig- 
nant. Anyhow, “Jumbo” is no worse than another, and as 
he is the only captive young elephant in the world who looks 
as big as he is expected to do, and as he may survive all his 
kind, he ought, if it is now possible, to be kept here. That is 
his own opinion too, expressed, like all elephant opinions, with 
a certain massiveness, not to say majesty of style. 





THE ELASTICITY OF REVENGE. 

E have, of course, not the slightest intention of assuming 

that the woman, Esther Pay, charged with the strangling 

of little Georgina Moore—the woman against whom the 
coroner’s jury found the verdict of “ Wilful murder” on 
Monday—is really guilty of that great crime. That is a question 
for a more regular trial than any preliminary investigation be- 
fore a coroner’s jury. We assume only that.there is fair 
ground for suspecting that this great crime may have been 
committed from motives of revenge such as, no doubt, would be 
the only explanation of the act, if it were of Esther Pay’s doing. 
There is not, so far as we have seen, the least pretence that the 
child had done anything to create hatred on her own account. 
If she were murdered by the woman to whom the coroner’s jury 
imputes the cruel act, it must have been apparently for the pur- 
pose of revenge on some one only indirectly wounded,—probably, 
the child’s father. Andif the woman Esther Pay really did com- 
mit the crime with which she is charged, her frequent and per- 
sistent inquiries of the mother as to the result of the search, can 
hardly have been merely for the sake of averting suspicion. For 
that purpose, they were apparently too much reiterated and too 
significant. They are perfectly consistent with Esther Pay’s 
innocence, and may even suggest that she was personally attached 
to the child in a way that would render the murder almost impos- 
sible. But supposing it to be established on other evidence that 
Esther Pay is guilty, then, no doubt, the interpretation of those 
very constant and emphatic inquiries would be that, the revenge 
once accomplished, there was a constant crave to realise the 
pain inflicted, and that the only convenient means of realising 
this was by constantly applying to the mother of the 
lost child. Weare far from suggesting that this is the true 
explanation of the inquiries. But supposing the guilt of the 
accused to be established, this would be the only reasonable ex- 
planation, we think, of what would otherwise be an unaccount- 
able hovering over a train of associations which could only, in 
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that case, have been associations of guilt and danger. So far 
as they go, the constant inquiries tell against the guilt of Esther 
Pay. Certainly, few women under the circumstances would 
have had either nerve or heart to be constantly probing a wound 
so closely connected with scenes of guilt and terror. But if the 
guilt could be clearly de nonstrated, then unquestionably this 
unnatural attraction toward the abode of the injured mother must 
have been due to the desire of discovering how the new pangs 
affected her victim, directly, if it might be, and if not, indirectly 
through the wife. A murder of revenge would hardly be com- 
plete, in the eyes of the revengeful person, unless he could 
bring the suffering home to the object of his hate. 

But how would a revengeful person be usually affected by the 
reflection that in order to inflict a rankling wound on one man, 
something terrible must be inflicted on another, who had not 
incurred any resentment, but whose suffering,—though a mere 
means to the end of some one else’s suffering,—might easily 
turn out by far the more serious of the two? We believe that 
when the passion of revenge is once strongly excited, there is very 
little scruple as to the infliction of suffering on any one through 
whom the offender may be most conveniently reached, for 
nothing is more elastic than the way in which revenge stretches 
itself, so as to cover all who can in any way be connected with 
the object of it. It is certainly obvious enough that this is the 
savage’s feeling, for directly enmity against a tribe arises, it is 
regarded as a fair ground of wrath that any one should exist 
who belongs to that tribe; and yet, in all probability, the 
origin of such hatreds must usually be individual, and the 
extension into a tribal hatred must have been, originally at 
least, due to the high elasticity of this vindictive feeling, which 
is always ready so to spread itself as to cover the dimensions 
most convenient for the purposes of revenge. The savage’s 
feeling is probably that there is a sort of contagion implied in 
the mere existence of a desperate foe, which may impart his 
own evil propensities to those near him; and so, indeed, in 
matter of fact, it very often is. How rarely even in Christian 
communities do the children of people who have had any sort of 
feud approach each other with any but unfavourable predis- 
positions ; how easily it is assumed, not only that the wife of 
an exemy must be malignant, not only that his children must 
be objectionable, but that his friends are positively discredited 
by being his friends. People often speak as if the relations and 
friends of their foes ought to live in a constant state of appre- 
hension of the evil consequences of so unholy a relationship or 
friendship. The idea of killing a man’s children because you 
disapproved the father, was in barbarous times one of the most 
natural of all ideas; and even now, we suspect few people in 
the lower classes are free from the impression that close kinship 
with any one they hate is, to say the least, an excuse for in- 
jurious deeds doue at the expense of such kindred. Notice 
how people talk of the children of those whom they actively 
dislike as “brats,” a word which never, we believe, implies 
the slightest personal knowledge to the discredit of the bairns, 
but is contemptuous solely on the ground of relationship to 
discredited parents. There is a certain sense of impatience, and 
even irritation, that a personal enemy should have children 
of his own as dear to him as yours are to you, at all; and this 
feeling generally results in seriously assuming them to be of a 
lower calibre and a more worthless character on account of 
this relationship. No doubt, if poor little Georgina Moore were 
murdered at all out of hatred to her father, or to either of her 
parents, the murderer, whoever that may have been, thought of 
her, nct as an innocent victim whom it was terrible to have to 
sacrifice to the claims of vindictive passion, but as a little brat, 
who had hardly a right to exist, and who, at all events, ought to 
have expected to suffer for the depravity of her relations. Not 
only do men resent the intrusion of all ideas associated with per- 
sons whom they hate, but they are very apt to assume that those 
associations are of the nature of a black-mark fixed upon them for 
all the world to see, and not merely a private mark of their own 
disfavour. Nothing is more curious than the anger and surprise 
with which people often learn that those whom they hate are as 
much loved by other persons, as they themselves can ever hope 
to be by their own dearest friends. We believe the reason that 
revenge strikes so freely as it does through innocent victims, is 
that it so seldom regards as innocent victims those who have 
the misfortune to be dear to the object of detestation. Hatred 
is expansive. It blackens all those who approach the centre of 
hate. It paints for itself a broad black band round the centre, 
within which everything is very nearly as black as the central 
point itself. 





It is a sad thing, but we think true, that hatred should be 
so much more expansive than love. We seldom see even the 
most cordial love spreading itself in the same way as hatred 
does over the whole surface of its object’s sphere. Of course, 
you often find people who are kind to the children for the 
father’s sake, or to the husband for the wife's sake ; but that ig 
a totally different thing from practically assuming them to be 
lovable, because those connected with them are so. You hardly 
ever catch yourself at assumptions so strong and so practical 
in effect, in the case of the relations of one whom you esteem 
and love, as you constantly catch yourself at making, in the 
case of the relations of one whom you dislike and despise. The 
bitter instinct is much more elastic than the sweet, and spreads 
itself much more easily over a wide surface. What is the 
reason of this? Is it that all unpleasant associations are much 
more imperious than pleasant? Or is it, that pleasant associa. 
tions lead to personal knowledge, and knowledge to a more 
direct judgment, depending, not ou mere associations, but on 
positive character, while unpleasant associations keep us in 
ignorance of the person against whom the prejudice is felt, 
and so leave us at liberty to think of him or her as we are pre- 
disposed to think ? Certain it is that there is no strong passion 
of the nobler kind corresponding to the evil passion of revenge,— 
no strong passion which inspires an overpowering crave to re- 
quite good deeds with good, whether directly or indirectly,— 
just as revenge craves to requite evil deeds with evil. Did any 
one ever hear of a man who could not restrain himself from 
heaping secret benefits on another, whether directly, or indirectly 
through the relations and friends of the person to be requited ? 
Does one ever hear of gratitude so possessing a man as revenge 
often possesses a man,—of gratitude so seizing hold of the 
imagination as to keep it in constant play round this single 
purpose of requiting good with good ? 

Apparently, then, revenge is both a keener and a more elastic 
passion than gratitude. It burns longer, and it extends more 
easily to what we may call the moral neighbourhood of the person 
who is the object of revenge. Gratitude dies out quicker, and 
limits itself more decidedly to the person who is the object of the 
feeling ; it is both feebler in itself and takes a less comprehensive 
sweep. Perhaps the reason may be that we find all good actions 
towards ourselves highly reasonable, perfectly consistent with 
the order of Nature; while all injury aimed at us seems highly 
unreasonable, a rude breach of the order of Nature. But what- 
ever the reason, there is no doubt that revenge is much less 
scrupulous in striking at its object through a third person, than 
gratitude usually is in repaying goodness vicariously. A grate- 
ful man is apt to insist that his gratitude shall be recognised 
and personally appreciated. A vindictive man is but too wil- 
ling to repay his grudges vicariously and secretly, even though 
they cost many a groan to innocent and unoffending victims. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—= 
CONVOCATION AND THE RITUALISTS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘SPEcTATOR.’’ | 

Sir,—Your comments upon the resolution carried by me in 
Convocation, on the subject of Mr. Green’s imprisonment, are 
one instance more of the perils of public speaking when fol- 
lowed by abridged reporting. Had the full report of my speech 
been before you, the inferences you draw from it would have been 
impossible. These inferences are—(1), “That Iam quite con- 
tent Mr. Green should be deprived ;” (2), that “ I am quite re- 
solved that not the slightest toleration shall be shown to 
Ritualists.’” My speech was the exact reverse of both of these 
conclusions. 

As regards Mr. Green’s deprivation, I said, that it was, “in 
all conscience, a severe penalty enough,” and that “I heartily 
wished that a milder one could be substituted for it.” I also 
said that I “ was one of those who, regarding the Ornaments 
Rubric as ambiguous, held that Mr. Green, as the accused 
party, should have been given the benefit of the doubt as to the 
meaning of the Rubric for the breaking of which he was prose- 
cuted.” 

As regards toleration of Ritualists, so far from saying that 
none should be extended to them, I expressly spoke of the pos- 
sible “repeal or amendment” of the laws which now restrain 
them. ‘The “ position,” therefore, which “ I take up” respecting 
Ritualists—although “a distinct” one, as I think—is a very 
different one from that which you assign me. It is, in fact, 
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recisely that which I “ take up” respecting every clergyman 
in the Church of England, whether he be High, Low, or Broad, 
It is briefly this :—1l. Every clergyman is bound—so long as he 
retains his position in the Church of England—to conform to 
its laws, or (what is practically the same thing) to the inter- 
pretation of those laws by a lawfully constituted Court of 
Final Appeal. 2. If he will not obey those laws, or (what 
is practically the same thing) the interpretation of those 
laws by the Final Court of Appeal, he must abide the 
legal consequences of his disobedience. What these conse- 
quences should be, is another question; but, be they what they 
may, he must either leave the Church or endure them, so long 
as the law or the Court remains wnrepealed or unamended. To 
say that he may free himself from these consequences by setting 
up the plea of conscience, is anarchy pure and simple. 

We should rapidly become the most conscientious country in 
the world, if every citizen amongst us could rid himself of all 
penalty for law-breaking simply by saying, “I conscientiously 
object to the law.” I contend, therefore—as I contended in my 
speech in Convocation—that the plea of conscience is purely 
irrelevant, when urged against the enforcement of law. 

But I did not say, and I do not think that this plea may not 
be a very powerful one to induce a reconsideration of the law 
against which it is urged. On the contrary, I said, and I 
strongly hold, that it is a most weighty reason for carefully 
reconsidering the law, and for repealing or amending it, if it be 
found unwise, unjust, or ambiguous. 

Accordingly, I have repeatedly urged the reconsideration 
both of the Ornaments Rubric and of the Courts Ecclesiastical. 
As regards the former, with the view of making it at once 
broader and more definite,—broader, by allowing distinctly some 
at least of those ornaments for which I have no affection, but 
which are so dear to the hearts of many excellent clergymen ; 
more definite, by distinctly naming what ornaments it does 
mean to require or permit. 

As regards the Ecclesiastical Courts, you may remember 
that it was I who carried in Convocation the motion for an in- 
quiry into them by a Royal Commission, avowedly with the 
view of “removing, if possible, the objections conscientiously 
entertained respecting them by many members of our Church.” 

You will see, then, I hope, from the above statement of facts, 
that I am not “ against,” but in favour of a reasonable amount 
of toleration for Ritualists; but that I am in favour of this 
being granted them legally, instead of illegally. Toleration of 
Ritualists by means of amended rubrics and reformed Courts, 
is one thing; and toleration of Ritualists while breaking 
rubrics and defying Courts, is another and quite a different 
thing. 

Iam distinctly, within due and reasonable limits, in favour 
of the former course. I am not in favour, though I fear I have 
occasionally been guilty, of the latter. 

In short, to speak quite correctly and logically, Iam infavour 
of comprehension, as distinguished from toleration ; or, in other 
svords, I believe in government by law, as distinguished from 
government by connivance, which latter is not, properly speak- 
ing, government at all. This, I submit to you, is something 
very different from “ wishing the law not to be elastic, nor the 
Church comprehensive ;” it is really wishing for both the one 
and the other.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Atheneum Club, Pail Mall, 8S.W. W. C. Perersoroven. 


(To tur Epitor OF THE “ SpecTaToR.’’] 
Srr,--Will you allow me to correct what appears to me to be a 
mistake on your part as to the feelings of the Bishops of the 
Southern Province about Mr. Green’s imprisonment? You 
write as if they wished to get him out of prison, but were only 
too willing that he should be deprived. I doubt if this was 
expressed by any one; I am sure that it was not the meaning 
of the resolution or the vote. The Bishops declined to petition 
the Queen to release him, because the law officers had advised 
that such release would be beyond the power of the Royal pre- 
rogative. They were also unwilling to rest the issue on a 
repeal of the Public Worship Regulation Act, because such 
repeal could not but be a work of long time; and, moreover, 
because the imprisonment was not the proper effect of the Public 
Worship Regulation Act, but would have resulted quite as surely 
and more naturally from proceedings under the older Acts. 
‘Iwo Bishops, at least, earnestly deprecated persecution of the 
Ritualists, though they expressed strong disapproval of their 
self-will and resistance to their own Bishops ; and this appeared 





to be the general feeling of the House. Is it true that the 
Bishops ever “ calmly proposed that every Ritualist against 
whom a suit has been successfully instituted should be deprived 
of his benefice?’ When and how did they do this ? Such a 
proposal formed no part of the Public Worship Regulation Bill 
as introduced into Parliament by the Primate. It is true that, 
deprivation, as an ultimate punishment, was afterwards intro- 
duced into that Bill, but it was, as so many other changes were 
effected, by the overruling action of the Temporal Peers. Such 
a proposal was certainly not made in the Upper House of Con- 
vocation in the debate on Wednesday, though deprivation was 
spoken of as less objectionable than perpetual imprisonment, 
and as a more legitimate penalty for ecclesiastical offences. 
Little was said about the repeal of the Public Worship Regula- 
tion Act alone; but much was said of the desirableness of gener- 
ally amending the Church Courts, and the laws relating to 
ecclesiastical discipline. The simple repeal of the Public Wor- 
ship Regulation Act would be no remedy for the present troubles. 
It would not get Mr. Green out of prison; it would not prevent 
the future imprisonment of clergymen for ritual offences. More- 
over, it is probable that all future prosecutions will be under 
the Clergy Discipline Act, which is less encumbered with 
difficulties than the new Act. It is to be hoped that after 
the Report of the Ecclesiastical Courts Commission, the whole 
system of Clergy discipline, in morals, doctrine, and ritual, 
will be overhauled and amended. It is hardly probable that 
this can be fully done in the present Session. Meanwhile, do 
what the Bishops may, it seems that nothing can get Mr. Green 
out of prison, but either his own submission, or the relenting of 
his prosecutors. In this case, they can do what the Queen can- 
not, and therefore it was to them that the resolution of the 
Bishops was addressed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Oxe wuo was PREsENT. 


(To tHE Epriror oF THE “‘ SprcTator.”’] 

Sir,—Will you kindly allow the seconder of the reformandum 
unanimously adopted by the Lower House at York, to explain 
that it was not so inadequate, to the purpose in view, as you 
have been led to think from the very defective reporting of the 
provincial Press ? The purpose was not in any way to deal with 
the Ritual difficulty. On that question there were no less than 
four notices of motion on the paper of the full Synod. The 
Lower House was confined to the gravamen, which had been 
made an articnlus cleri by a majority of 38 to 11, complaining 
of Mr. Green’s imprisonment as a perplexity and a scandal to 
the Church. The reformandum simply asked for his release, 
expressly declining to enter into the merits of the case. His 
release simpliciter would in no way affect the majesty of the 
Law, or the authority of the Court. He would still be under 
Lord Penzance's sentence of suspension. He would only await 
the menaced deprivation at liberty, instead of in gaol. In other 
words, he would be subjected to the punishment intended by 
the Public Worship Act, in place of the double penalty in- 
flicted by what the Bishops assure us is a legislative misadyen- 
ture, which they regret as much as ourselves. 

In proposing to address the Queen for his release, we were, of 
course, aware that he might be confined again, under the same 
undesigned operation of the law; but we had confidence in the 
common-sense of the authorities not a second time to plunge 
themselves, as well as us, into a deadlock which every one is 
ashamed of. My suggestion that Sir William Harcourt, who is 
the grandson of an Archbishop of York, might, perhaps, be 
waiting for this constitutional action of the Convocation legally 
representing the Clergy of the Northern Province, raised a smile 
on some of our disconsolate faces; but really there is a wide 
difference between a Minister of State advising the Crown to 
overstep the legal routine, and his advising the rejection of a 
request preferred by Convocation, in the exercise of its undoubted 
right to approach the Throne with the grievances of the Church. 
At all events, our proposal offered a chance of cutting the knot 
of red-tape, which no one seems able to untie. The experiment 
could, at least, have done no harm, which is more than can be 
said of any other remedy that has been tried or suggested. 

On the larger question, I quite agree with you that depriva- 
tion would be more fatal to the Establishment than imprison- 
ment. Ina pamphlet which I published at the passing of the 
Act, I prophesied that a dozen deprivations would bring the 
Establishment down upon our heads. It would supply the only 
thing wanting to an Episcopal Free Church. In Scotland, im- 
prisonment was enough to create a Presbyterian secession ; 
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Episcopalians cannot so take their own discharge, but if their 
Bishops throw them overboard, they will not be without a 
Melita. The Apostolical succession can be found without the 
State yoke, for those who have no mind for Rome; and how 
long will public opinion tolerate a National Church casting its 
mutineers to the waves, and leaving them to drown, after lop- 
ping off the hands still clinging to the boat ? 

The motion which the Dean of Carlisle did me the honour to 
second was intended to avoid the conflict of “ fire and water” 
which you suppose it to involve. ‘The exercise of the Bishop’s 
pastoral authority in appeasing diversities of ritual is recognised 
in the Book of Common Prayer, and in the Public Worship 
Act. It is extended to all ecclesiastical offences in the 
Church Discipline Act, passed in pursuance of the recom- 
mendation of the Commission on Ecclesiastical Law, 1832. 
It has failed in every case that has come into the Courts, 
simply from being embodied in the Statute, and so made 

question of law to be decided by the Judge, instead of one of 
episcopal authority on the allegiance of the Clergy. After care- 
fully studying this real conflict of fire and water, in which the 
Judge has invariably swallowed up the Bishop, I asked the 
Convocation to try the water first, and the fire afterwards, if 
necessary. I wanted to wash our dirty clothes at home, instead 
of in the Courts. Without touching the law, I asked for Canons, 
of purely spiritual authority, to keep us as long as possible out 
of its toils. My object was to prove the allegiance of the Clergy 
to their canonical obedience. Iam myself, as an old Anglican, an 
opponent of the new Ritualism. I asked the Dean of Carlisle, as a 
man of pronounced Liberal sentiments, to hear what I had to say, 
aud second me, if he approved. ‘lo my delight, he seconded not 
ouly the motion, but every word of the mover. It was opposed by 
the President and the Bishop of Carlisle, not on its merits, for 
both expressed a considerable amount of approval; but 
they doubted the willingness of the Clergy to comply with 
a purely canonical authority. The Bishop “did not believe a 
word of the anxiety of the Clergy to rush into their Bishops’ 
arms.” My reply was to go to a division, when the motion was 
carried by 30 to 11, not a few declining to vote, doubtless in 
deference to the Episcopal objections. In the Upper House 
there was a solitary “no,” against “ayes, none.’ The single 
dissent of the Lord Bishop of Liverpool arrested an Act of Con- 
vocation, which most of the leading Clergy of the Province 
declared would extinguish nine-tenths of the unhappy litigation, 
with which the Public Worship Regulation Act has flooded the 
Courts. 

The reform of the law itself, including the repeal of this 
disastrous statute, was the subject of a report of Committee, 
submitted, in identical terms, to the Convocations of both 
Provinces, and ordered at York (without discussion) to be laid 
before the Royal Commission. On one point I submitted an 
independent motion, which was withdrawn with the same inten- 
tion. On that I will not presume to trouble you, but if you 
will do me the favour to read the accompanying pamphlet.* I 
hope you will see that we are neither “shirking the vital 
question,” nor, I hope, “ justifying hostile criticism,”’—at least, 
from the Spectator. Some of us are your constant readers, and 
would be thankful for your advice.—I am, Sir, &e. 

GeorGe Trevor, D.D., 
Proctor for the Chapter of York. 
Becford, February 20th. 
“AN ENGLISH PREACHER OF NIRVANA.” 
[To THE Epiror OF THE ‘ SpecTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—Will you allow me, as James Hinton’s friend and bio- 
grapher, to enter my most emphatic protest against the recently 
published book of extracts from his MSS8., commented on in 
your article of last week, entitled, “An English Preacher of 
Nirvana,” being taken as any fair or final representation of his 
views on such momentous points as a future state, &c. My pro- 
test is based, fortunately, on no mere opinion of my own, but 
on his own deliberately recorded convictions. I need only refer 
to those two or three beautiful letters, bearing nearly the same 
date as these extracts, given in his memoir, and addressed to 
his friend, Mr. Henry King, the well-known publisher, on the 
death of his first wife,-—letters which I have known bring com- 
fort and realisation of union with the departed to sorely be- 
reaved hearts, who till then had walked in darkness, 

Certainly, that man is no believer in Nirvana who could write, 

* The Ecclesiastical Courv's. By George Trevor, D.D. London: Parker and Co. 
t Lie and Letters, Fourth Edition, pp. 173.188, 








—*“T have thought, in meditating on the future state, and the 
change which we cannot doubt will take place in our feelings, 
and our very being even, in that higher state, that almost all 
which is capable of paining the heart, or of seeming repulsive 
to that emotional nature which is the best and highest part of 
us, arises from a view which may be shown, even on admitted 
principles, to be a mistaken one. And that is, the conception 
that the difference between the heavenly state and ours depends, 
even in any part, upon the loss and taking-away of anything: 
we now possess. I think the difference consists wholly in an 
addition to our present faculties, leaving us, therefore, all that 
we now possess, all that we now feel, all relations, except sinful 
and evil ones, that we had ever borne, all being as much as the 
ever were, only altered and placedin a different relation by added 
faculties and perceptions, to reduce them to the true position, 
cause them to be felt, not as realities, which they are not, but 
truly as they are, phenomenal,—the signs and evidences, nay,. 
the very fact (as it is capable of being represented to certain 
faculties of ours) of a truer, higher reality. May I use my own 
illustration to make clear my meaning? A being with sight 
only would feel mere appearances as realities; but when there 
was bestowed upon him the fullness of his faculties (as related to 
the physical), and he becomes able to use the power of touch». 
then the appearances would not be realities to him any more— 
they would be only appearances—but they would be all that 
they were before, nay, they would be unspeakably more. He 
could understand them, use them, value them aright, and in 
every way find them more and more worthy of regard, than 
when, by his deficiency, they were felt as realities. And so itis 
with us; feeling and thinking of phenomena as realities, they: 
mock and deceive us, but feeling and knowing them but as 
phenomena, surely they would be full of unutterable worth, 
significance, and glory.” 

The discrepancy between these his recorded convictions and 
the extracts quoted from his MSS. arises from the fact that James 
Hinton considered the phenomena of mind to be as interesting 
as those of matter; and he was, therefore, in the habit of 
writing down not only final conclusions, but the passing pro- 
cesses of thought. Much, accordingly, in his MSS. represents 
only evanescent trains of thought, blind tracks pursued for a 
time, and then abandoned in the search for the true path. And 
no small critical acumen is needed to discern the permanent 
results from the passing process. The difficulty is further 
enhanced by what James Hinton would have called his “ fluxion 
method ” of thinking, of laying aside part of the visible elements 
of a case, in order better to see the others; as, to take his own 
illustration, gravity is hidden by the tangential motion, and can 
only be seen by that being left out, and treated as if it were: 
not for a time,—true as a process, but false if quoted as final 
result. 

I wonld, therefore, suggest that the obvious contradiction 
which distigure this book of extracts, in marked contrast to 
James Hinton’s published works, may be owing rather to im- 
perfect editorship of difficult materials, than to imperfect 
thinking on his part, had he lived to work up his own MSS. 
for publication.—I am, Sir, &., Extice Horkiys. 

Trentham, Stoke-on-Trent, February 22d. 





{To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR ”’ | 
Sir,—I am not sure whether you wish to infer, in your 
interesting article last Saturday on Mr. Hinton’s beautiful and 
suggestive speculations, that the Buddhist Nirvana may 
possibly be taken to mean the annihilation of the soul at the 
moment of death. Will you allow one who has devoted some 
years to the study of Buddhism to say that, whatever the later 
writings may seem to suggest, at least the earliest Buddhist 
records, the Pali “ Suttas,” which are the Buddhist New Testa- 
meut, leave no doubt on the point? Nirvana, in them, is only 
death in the sense of death to trespasses and sins; it is always 
the extinction of Sehusucht, “excitement” (“Tanha”) in its three 
forms of lust, malice, and delusion. The Christian might say 
to the converted, “ Ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ 
in God. Ye are born again to peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost.” The early Buddhist would say to the converted, “ Ye 
are dead already in this world, and ye are alive again in the 
peace and joy of Arahatship.” No doubt, the selfness, the love 
of individuality, is extinct in Nirvana, which is invariably 
described as a state of mind to be reached here on earth (very 
closely akin to the “ Kingdom of Heaven which is within you”), 
but the same may be said of the Christian ideal. And it is in 
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this respect, as you have pointed out, that Mr. Hinton’s 
speculations come so near to those of the early Buddhists.—I 
am, Sir, &e., 

Savile Club, February 19th. 


T. W. Ruys Davins. 


“THE PLATONISM OF WORDSWORTH.” 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SpEcTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—1 do not wish to enter upon the fundamental difference 
that exists between your reviewer and myself in the interpreta- 
tion of Wordsworth’s philosophic poetry, but I should like to 
say a word upon two or three facts. 

1. The lines you quote from the end of the story of Margaret 
are not to be found in the earlier editions of the “ Excursion.” 
They are among those passages—this is not the place to char- 
acterise them—which the poet added in advanced life. 

2,The sentence beginning “The ultimate elements of 
thought,” &e., is not mine, but Mr. Frederick Pollock’s, as is 
shown by the marks of quotation, and by the reference in the 
margin to Mr. Pollock’s splendid and entrancing book. That I 
cordially agree with them is no reason why I should wish to 
appropriate the pregnant and incisive words of another man. 

8. That Hegel platonised to some extent need not be denied. 
T have always failed to understand why the earliest and most 
prilliant exponent of a philosophy is systematically ignored in 
favour of late and partial followers. 

4, Tcannot help thinking that your article will give a very 
erroneous idea of my paper to those who have not seen the 
latter. For instance, the passage you quote, beginning, “ You 
may make matter as eternal as you like,” &c., when read with 
the context, evidently, as it seems to me, contains some con- 
siderable spice of sarcasm; the meaning being that, even if all 
these wonderful things are proven, men will still find in 
Platonism a philosophical, spiritual system, upon which faith, 
and Christian faith, might well be based.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. Henry Suorrnovse. 

[We do not believe that Hegel Platonised. We wholly differ 
from our correspondent’s impression that Hegelianism and 
Platonism are identical at bottom.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE PEERS NON-ELECTORS. 
(To THE Eprror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,— Allow me to correct a slip in to-day’s Spectator, page 219. 
You state that ‘a Peer is an elector.”’ Now, this is not the 
case, so far as English Peers are concerned, and I imagine the 
-same disqualification attaches to Scotch and Irish Representa- 
tive Peers in Scotland and Ireland respectively. So lately as 
1872, the present Lord Salisbury claimed to vote at a Parlia- 
mentary elector, but the Court of Common Pleas decided against 
him.—I an, Sir, &c., W. A. B. Cooper. 
Maadalen College, Oxford, February 18th. 





THE WISH TO BELIEVE. 
(To tHE Eprror or THE “ SPECTATOR.’ ] 

Sir,—I nothing doubt the accuracy of Mr. Ward’s anecdote ; 
indeed, I think I recognise the case. But I do feel a little 
surprise that so acute a reasoner as Mr. Ward does not see the 
strong support he bas given thereby to my thesis. Of course, 
the necessary effect of such a book as my “ Plain Reasons” ona 
certain class of readers, whose minds are already, in fact, made 
up against its conclusions, must be to precipitate secession, by 
way of reaction and protest. I never doubted, fora moment, that 
such would be the case. But the questions I have raised in that 
book are all restricted to such as are real difficulties to myself 
in the way of accepting the Roman position, as I have left out 
everything which would not influence any personal decision, no 
matter how much it may have been pressed controversially by 
others, as, for instance, the debate on the Canon of Scripture, 
and the consequent rank of the Apocrypha. 

The conclusions I have arrived at represent the studies of 
thirty years, and began not only with no prejudice against the 
Roman Church, bat with a considerable bias in its favour. The 
‘convert named by Mr. Ward comes to an opposite conclusion 
in “a fewdays.” Now, simply to test fairly the issues of “ Plain 
Reasons,” as matters of literary verification and historical fact, 
would be a much longer process than this. It could not be done 
in a few days by any save a very experienced scholar; and if I 
do not mistake the case, no description could be much less 
applicable to the gentleman concerned. Accordingly, he wished 
to believe what I had said, and to believe the opposite thesis, 








but cannot have tried dispassionately to find out on which side 
historical truth lay. And so I claim his evidence as working in 
my favour.—I am, Sir, &c., R. F. Littitepate. 


9 Red Lion Square, London, W.C., February 18th. 





VIVISECTION AND ANAISTHETICS. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—I regret that I did not see Dr. Hoggan’s letter in the 
Spectator of February 11th in time to reply to it last week. In 
that letter Dr. Hoggan tries to show that the evidence which I 
gave before the Royal Commission substantiates the statements 
which he himself made before the Commission and in the 
Spectator, to the effect that anaesthetics cannot be given to 
animals during physiological experiments so as to prevent 
pain, on account of the readiness with which the animals die 
during their administration ; and that, consequently, physiolo- 
gists seldom even attempt to induce complete and conscientious 
anzsthesia, and only give the animals “ a slight whiff of chloro- 
form, by way of satisfying their consciences, or enabling them 
to make statements ofa humane character.”’” The parts of my 
evidence which Dr. Hoggan quotes in the Spectator of February 
11th may seem to prove his statements, but that is only because 
other parts are omitted. If Dr. Hoggan were to state that a 
patient who had been completely under the intluence of chloroform 
during the whole of a surgical operation had, nevertheless, 
suffered intense pain all the time, and derived no benefit what- 
ever from the anesthetic, simply because its influence passed 
off just as the last piece of lint was being applied as a dressing, 
everybody would at once perceive the incorrectness of his state- 
ment. This hypothetical statement is exactly similar in kind 
to the one Dr. Hoggan makes regarding the experiment on the 
submaxillary gland, but the readers of the Spectator will pro- 
bably not detect the fallacy of the latter so readily, because 
they know less about physiological experiments than surgical 
operations. If they will refer, however, to the “ Handbook for 
the Physiological Laboratory,” and will also compare the 
whole of my evidence before the Royal Commission with Dr. 
Hoggan’s, as given in the Blue-book, they will find that the 
whole of the experiment, as recommended for demonstration to 
students in this country, is performed on animals completely 
under the influence of chloroform, and that the only part of the 
experiment which cannot be shown on a deeply anwsthetised 
animal is the reflex action of the lingual nerve. Directions are 
given for the performance of this part of the experiment, although 
it is not recommended for demonstration ; but even in this case 
the whole operation is done under the influence of anesthetics, 
theanimal being only allowed to recover sufficiently toenable reflex 
action to take place. This does not mean that it feels pain, for 
reflex action may and does occur without pain, as is well seen 
in patients who have teeth extracted under the partial influence 
of anwsthetics. They may appear to feel pain, but on re- 
covering they tell us that they have felt none what- 
ever. Dr. Hoggan adduces Bernard and Schiff in support 
of his ideas regarding anesthetics, whereas their writings 
directly contradict him. Bernard (“ Revue de Cours Scien- 
tifiques,” Vol. VI., p. 263) tells us that cats, and, above 
all, rabbits, are most sensitive to the action of chloroform, 
and cannot, without danger of death, be left so long exposed to 
its action asadog. Yet, in the next sentence he tells us that 
the sensitiveness of rabbits to chloroform enables them to be 
anwsthetised very easily, and that “ insensibility remains long 
enough to make the vivisections necessary, in the great majority 
of cases. When necessary, we continue the action for a longer 
time, or we renew it, before its effects have completely dis- 
appeared.” Although Bernard thus states that anesthesia 
may be perfectly produced by chloroform, Schiff finds that 
ether is so much safer that it should always be preferred. 
(British Medical Journal, May 22nd, 1875.) My own experience 
fully confirms Professor Schiff’s recommendation, and I find 
that by first anesthetising the animal with chloroform, which 
is more convenient, on account of its more rapid action, and 
then keeping up the anesthesia with ether, the same complete 
insensibility that is employed in surgical operations can be kept 
up in animals for hours together without the least difficulty. 
In his criticisms on my statements regarding curara, I think 
Dr. Hoggan forgets that the action of that poison upon different 
nerves is modified by the dose, which may be so regulated that 
while the motor nerves of voluntary muscles are paralysed, the 
nerves of the salivary gland, or nerves also belonging to the 
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motor class, but not having a direct motor action, viz., the in- 
hibitory fibres of the vagus, retain their functional power.—I am, 
Sir, &c., T. LaupER Brunton. 





THE THEORY OF TYPHOID. 
(To Tue Epiror OF THE ‘‘SpECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—I hope that you will allow me to call your attention to a 
most misleading paragraph in your otherwise excellent review 
of Professor Tyndall’s last book, contained in your issue of the 
4th inst. 

The paper, with the paragraph marked, has just been sent to 
me by a most intelligent patient, of great scientific attainments, 
as justification of his belief, which I had strongly reprobated, 
that typhoid fever has no connection with bad drainage,—a 
belief so wrong in fact, and so mischievous in its application, 

hat I hope your reviewer will disclaim it as his own, or that of 
any school of medical science. The paragraph, it is true, does 
not, upon careful reading, convey such a meaning to me, but it 
is certainly so worded that most readers would be unable to see 
that it is the origin, and not the spread, of typhoid fever which 
is there said to have no connection with bad drainage and sewer 
gas, a statement, by-the-by, which may be true, and appears 
so to me, but is not of unanimous acceptance by the leaders of 
medical science.—I am, Sir, &c., E. H. L. 

[We in no respect differ from our correspondent, unless it be 
that we feel (or he feels) more confidence in the results of recent 
investigations. In the paragraph referred to, we spoke (or he 
spoke) exclusively of the origin of typhoid fever, and not of the 
conditions that favour its diffusicn, of which bad drainage is 
probably the most efficacious.—Ep. Spectator.) 





od 
JOHN LINNELL.* 

Tene is a small exhibition of pictures now open at the fine- 
art galleries of Mr. Arthur Tooth, which, though it only con- 
tains twenty-five pictures, deserves a few words of notice. The 
works therein are all by one master, the late John Linnell, and 
are all landscapes. ‘Taken as a complete illustration of this 
artist’s powers, the collection is an excessively incomplete one, 
and the works have not been especially well selected ; but in 
place of a more ccmprchensive exhibition, the friends of the 
artist will be glad to see even these few specimens of his work 
brought together at such a time as this. 

it would have been a charming satire upon the conduct of 
the Royal Academy, which for twenty years refused to admit 
Linnell to its coveted honours, had a complete collection of his 
works been shown upon the walls of Burlington House; but the 
story of his first failure, and his subsequent rejection of Academic 
distinction, is so old a tale now as to be almost forgotten, and few 
of the Academicians who voted fur other candidates during the 
period in which he sought admission to their ranks are still alive. 
It is well known how, after having had his name upon the list 
of candidates for twenty years, he at last withdrew it, and how 
he, a little later, refused the honour for which he had waited so 
long. 

It is to be regretted that there is not in this gallery any 
specimen of the artist’s powers as a portrait painter, for it was 
in works of this class that Linnell’s powers chiefly matured 
themselves. Surely, one or two of these might have been 
obiained with little trouble, for the list of their subjects in- 
cludes many well-known names, such as Malthus, Whately, 
and Carlyle. The majority of the landscapes here are later 
specimens of the artist’s work, painted after he was seventy 
years old, and show clear evidence, in their confused com- 
position and unevenness of finish, of failing power. It is curious, 
though painful, to notice how— 

“ Fade the bright sun pictures one by one,” 
under the hand of age; how the colour grows comparatively 
thin and poor, the drawing increases in coarseness and uncer- 
tainty, and how all concentration of light and shade becomes 
neglected. 

It is a difficult art to understand, this of Linnell’s, its faults 
and its perfections are both so alien to modern schools of paint- 
ing. Its spirit is more akin to that of the late William Palmer, 
of the Old Water-Cclour Society, than that of any other painter, 
though something of this resemblance, which is very marked, 


* The Lean Collection, 


At A, Tooth’s, Haymarket. 








may be, perhaps, due to the fact of both having receiveg 
instruction from John Varley. The influence of this latter 
master’s work, especially in tree-drawing, is strongly trace. 
able in Linnell’s pictures. But the likeness to Palmer 
is more deep than any mere superficial resemblance of 
style, or details of treatment. It is in the man himself, ang 
his manner of regarding the subjects of his art. Linnell was 
not, perhaps, a poet, as Palmer was, nor did he see the sky 
shining with such lights of crimson, purple, and gold as did 
the painter of the “ Tityrus,” or ‘‘ Heaven’s Gate,” but he had 
the same feeling for a landscape as a whole,—the same classical 
ideal of what a landscape should be, the same way of combining 
figures, trees, fields, clouds, and skies, to convey one dominant 
impression, the same broad manner, and the same love of 
gorgeous colour and elaborate composition. And this method 
of working and insight—or oversight, if we may so call it—leq@ 
him to become a stylist in landscape of the most marked kind, 
He probably imbibed much of this from Varley, than whom, 
perhaps, no English artist ever painted more artificial pic- 
tures. After all, it was the fashion of the early part of 
this century, and no artist, born, as was Linnell, in 1790, 
could hope altogether to escape therefrom. There is, notwith- 
standing, a healthy out-of-dooriness in his work,—a freshness 
and brightness, that are more of the fields than the studio. If 
they are not Nature, they are at least natural, and they are 
singularly free from doubt and hesitation. Itis a sort of “Up- 
Guards-and-at-’em ” sort of painting, animated by much the 
same feeling as won the battle of Waterloo. They are hardly 
great art, either in motive or technique; there are in them few 
of the finer qualities of imagination, and their execution, though 
free, and frequently masterly, is often heavy, and not seldom 
coarse. There is a crudity of feeling in the pictures that seems 
to affect the colouring, which is always on the point of be- 
coming very fine, and which is almost always ruined by some 
shortcoming, which seems to have been wilfully inserted. 
Perhaps his faults are more those of his age and his education 
than his own, but there can be little doubt that his art suffered 
severely from the lack of proper training in the art of painting. 
Three or four years at such schools as those of Paris or Autwerp 
would have given him the technical instruction which there was 
no means of acquiring in England, either then or now. 

Judged by modern standards, his landscapes are deficient in 
human sympathy; they are exclusively pictures of Nature. 
By this we mean, not that they are what is called realist 
pictures, but that they are reproductions of Nature treated 
exclusively from the pictorial side, as opposed to the real or the 
imaginative. They are neither Turners, nor Gainsboroughs. 
Still less are they Walkers, Corots, or Rousseaus. Intensely 
interesting, as reminiscences of a school which has passed away, 
and which included in its ranks the greatest landscapists that 
England has ever had; thoroughly good, pure, and healthy, 
with old-world health and simplicity—pleasant and fresh to look 
upon, and easy to understand—they are examples of a type of 
work, which has had its influence, and said its say, whether for 
good or evil, and which must be laid reverently with this, the 
last of its professors, to its rest in the quiet country churchyard. 








BOOKS. 
eae renee 
MORE SONNETS.* 
Mr. T. Hatr Carye’s selection differs from those we have 
recently had occasion to notice, by including both dead and 
living writers in the same volume, and by an attempt to classify 
the sonnets under the heads Shakespearian, Miltonic, and 
Modern, a distinction explained and defended in a very elaborate 
preface. On the whole, however, it is, we think, a less satis 
factory selection than any of them, partly because, in the effort 
to be distinctive, Mr. Hall Caine often selects inferior sonnets 
to those given us by his predecessors, and partly because the 
theoretical distinctions of structure which he wishes to illustrate, 
are often shadowy, an] lead us a wild-goose chase after unsud- 
stantial fancies in which we lose sight of the poetical substance. 
Especially is the selection often unsatisfactory in regard to the 
sonnets published now for the first time,—(or said to be so, 
for we observe that Mr. Hall Caine is not always quite accurate 
in this; for instance, he marks as two hitherto unpublished 
sonnets, two by Mr. H. C. Irwin, called “ A Day’s Ride, a Life’s 





* Sonnets of Three Centuries, A Sclection, including many Examples hitherto 
unpublished. Edited by T. Hail Caine. London: Elliot Stock. 
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Analogy,” which appeared in these columns some months ago).* 
Mr. Hall Caine, in trying to give his selection some of the 
attractions of novelty, has not unfrequently printed very poor 
sonnets indeed,—for example, the two thoroughly unworthy 
and screamy ones on Carlyle’s Iteminiscences, by Mr. Swin- 
purne, in which that true, but utterly unbridled poet grossly ex- 
aggerates the worst characteristics of the book he not unjustly 
condemns, and repeats, in a much aggravated form, on Mr. Car- 
lyle, that offence of which Mr. Carlyle, or at least the editor who 
published what he wrote without the proper editorial excisions, 
had committed on Carlyle’s own friends. Nor can we usually 
admire Mr. Hall Caine’s discrimination He gives us what 
seem to us the three poorest sonnets Matthew Arnold has 
ever written as the only specimens of the sonnets of that 
most delightful poet, and ignores altogether the magnificent 
sonnets on Sophocles, on Shakespeare, on the Duke of Welling- 
ton. Of the sonnets taken from Wordsworth, we should 
have put only half-a-dozen, at most, in the first rank; and of 
those from Hartley Coleridge, we should have chosen only two, 
and puta great number of those not selected far before the 
rest. Again, the single one taken from David Gray gives no 
adequate conception at all of the exquisite beauty of that poet’s 
sonnets. 

As regards Mr. Hall Caine’s theory of the structure of 
Shakespearian, Miltonic, and Modern sonnets, we can only say 
that we find it one very difficult to verify in the sonnets which 
he gives as examples of his theory, and that even where his 

g ] y , 
description appears to apply, the knowledge that it does apply 
seems to add nothing to the beauty of the sonnets in question. 
Hear, for example, what Mr. Hall Caine says of the Shake- 
speare sonnet :— 

“Let us, therefore, set ourselves to consider what constitutes the 
function the Shakspearean sonnet fulfils. The thing that first strikes 
us is that the thought, as a whole, is of the nature of an applied sym- 
bol. Then we see that it does not in the English, as in the Italian 
form, fall asunder like the acorn into unequal parts of a perfect 
organism, but is sustained without break until it reaches a point at 
which a personal appropriation needs to be made. Finally, we per- 
ceive that the ultimate application (which was also the primary pur- 
pose) consolidates the thought, and gives it a separate and unified 
entity. We obtain a full view of this by careful analysis of any 
representative example. Let us examine the intellectual, emotional, 
and metrical structure of the sennet on lust :— 


‘The expense of spirit in a waste of shame 


Is Just in action; and till action, Inst 
Is perjured, murderous, bloody, full of biame, 
Savage, extreme, ru’e, cruel, not to trust ; 
Enjoyed no sooner but despi-éd straight ; 

Past reason bunted; and no sooner had, 
Past riason hated, as a swallowed bait 

On purpos? laid to make the taker mad: 
Mad in pursuit, and iu possession so ; 

Had, hiving, and in que-t to Lave, 
A hl'ss in proof, and proved, a very v 

tefore, a joy proposed ; behi 

All this the world well knows ; yet none 
To shun the heaven that leacs men to th 
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First seizing the representative points of a noble idea, Shakespeare 
in this sonnet goes on from line to line, begetting thought out of 
thought, kindling image out of image; yet the whole gravitates about 
a central scheme, and the meaning is all inwoven. Here there is no 
distinct plotting of thought, no systematic placing of proportionated 
ideas, no building-up to definite point other than that indicated at the 
outset. Where, at the ninth line, the thought appears to take a 
fresh departure such as is nearly always observable in sonnets by 
Petrarch, it is really doing no more than evolve a new aspect out of 
the old one. Clearly, there is no other form of verse that could 
have been made to serve so well the uses herein compassed.” 
Well, but take another of Shakespeare’s sonnets, and one of the 
finest :— 
“No longer mourn for me when I am dead 

Than you shall hear the surly sullen bell 

Give warning to the world that I am fled 

From this vile world, with vilest worms to dwell : 

Nay, if you read this line, remember not 

The hand that writ it ; for I love you so 

That I in your sweet thoughts would be forgot, 

If thinking on me then should make you woe. 

O, if, I say, you look upon this verse, 

When I perhaps compounded am with clay, 

Do not so much as my poor name rehearse ; 

But let your love even with my life decay : 

Lest the wise world should look into your moan, 

And mock you with me after 1 am gone.” 
And now read over Mr. Hall Caine’s description, and notice how 
ill it applies to this sonnet. In the first place, the thought, as 
a whole, is certainly not of the nature of “an applied symbol,” 
—a statement, indeed, of the meaning of which we are not 
at all sure, while, so far as we can guess it, we should 
hesitate to admit it even of the sonnet quoted by Mr. 
Hall Caine himself. In this other sonnet assuredly the thought 


* See Spectator, Cctober 29th, 1°81, 





is not symbolic at all. It is a simple wish that the 
person addressed may not make the poet’s death a sub- 
ject of lasting grief. It does not “kindle image out of 
image,” but simply explains that the poet’s love is so great, 
that he would spare its object even the woe of grief for himself ; 
and then he concludes, not with an “ ultimate application which 
consolidates the thought, and gives it a separate and unified 
entity,” but, on the contrary, with one which rarifies it, and seems 
quite superfluously careful for the happiness of the imaginary 
survivor,—namely, the suggestion that the world might use the 
display of grief as a subject for mockery, if grief were shown. 
We cannot imagine a description less applicable to this Shake- 
spearian sonnet than the one applied by Mr. Hall Caine to 
the whole class, and illustrated (rather feebly, we think), by 
the sonnet in the text. 

Again, here is Mr. Hall Caine’s description of the Miltonic 
sonnet, which he quotes from Sir Henry Taylor. Its peculiarity 
is said to consist “in the absence of point in the evolution of 
the idea, whose peculiar charm lay in its being thrown off 
like a rocket, breaking into light and falling in a soft shower 
of brightness.” Elsewhere Mr. Hall Caine says :—* What 
remains to be tabulated as Milton’s ultimate contribution is an 
arrangement of rhyme which, in the hands of a master, lends 
itself to a mighty sweep of music, an abandonment of all point 
and climax, an effort after singleness of effect.” Well, we are 
not sure that any of these notes of the Miltonic sonnet, except 
“the abandonment of all point and climax,” is at all definite; for 
instance, we should have said that many of Shakespeare’s son- 
nets “lend themselves as much to a mighty sweep of music.” 
as Milton’s ; but we did think that we understood “ the abandon- 
ment of all point and climax,” to which point and climax, of 
course, the final Shakespearian couplet is subservient. But to 
our bewilderment, we find that Mr. Hall Caine classes all those 
of Hartley Coleridge’s sonnets which he gives us, as sonnets of 
Miltonic structure, though some of them undoubtedly have a 
very marked climax. Take this, for example :— 

“Long time a child, and still a child, when years 
Had painted manhood on my cheek, was 1; 
For yet I lived like one not born to die ; 
A thriftless prodigal of smiles and tears, 
No hope I needed, and I knew no fears. 
But sleep, though sweet, is only sleep; and waking, 
I waked to sleep no more; at once o’ertaking 
The vanguard of my age, with all arrears 
Of duty on my back. Nor child, nor man, 
Nor youth, nor sage, I find my head is grey, 
For I have lost the race I never ran: 
A rathe December blights my lagging May ; 
And still Iam a child, though I be old: 
Time is my debtor for my years untold.” 
We should have thought it hard to find a sonnet more generally 
like in structure to most of Shakespeare’s, and more marked by 
the striking climax of the last two lines. 

And now take Mr. Hall Caine’s description of the modezn 
type of sonnet :— 

“The characteristic excellence of the contemporary type is distinct 
from both of these. Its merit and promise of enduring popularity 
consist in its being grounded in a fixed law of nature. The natural 
phenomenon it reproduces is the familiar one of the flow and ebb of 
a wave of the sea. The properties of the new model are illustrated in 
a sonnet by Mr. Theodore Watts, in which scholastic definition is 
happily blended with poetic fervour. 

‘THE SONNET’S VOICE. 
A METRICAL L BY THE SEA-SHORF, 
Yon silvery billows breaking on the beach 
Fall back in foam beneath the star-shine c’ear, 
The while my rhymes are murmuring in your ear 
A restless lore like that the billows teach ; 
For on these sonnet-waves my soul would reach 


From its own cepths, and rest within you, 
As, through the villowy voices year 3 














Great Nature strives to find a human s; eech. 
A sonnet is a wave of melody: 


From heaving waters of the impassioned soul 
ol 


A billow of tidal music ove and w 
Flows in the “ octave”; then returning free, 
Its ebbing surg t”’ 






sin the “ sestet”’ roll 
Back to the deeps of Life’s tumultuous zea,’ 





Here it is seen that the ‘sonnet-wave ’—twofold in quality as wel! 
as movement—embraces flow and ebb of thought cr sentiment, and 
flow and ebb of music. For the perfecting of a poem on this pat- 
tern the primary necessity, therefore, is that the thought chosen be 
such as falls naturally into unequal parts, each essential to each, and 
the one answering the other. ‘The first and fundamental part shall 
have unity of sound no less than unity of emotion, while in the 
second part the sonnet shall assume a freedom of metrical move- 
ment analogous to the lawless ebb of a returning billow. The sonnet- 
writer who has capacity for this structure may be known by his 
choice of theme. Instinctively or consciously be alights on subjects 
that afford this flow and ebb of emotion. Nor does he fail to find in 
every impulse animating his muse something that corresponds with 
the law of movement that governs the sea...... . All this 
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seems to signalise a return to the Petrarchian pattern, but is never- 
theless indicative of a fuller development of the English model. 
The difference is radical. The Italian form demands two parts to the 
sonnet-thought, but they are as the two parts of an acorn; the later 
English form requires also two sides to the sonnet-thought, but they 
are as the two movements of a wave.”’ 
Now, we should say that though this description applies to the 
rather affected sonnet of Mr. Watts, which is given to illus- 
trate it, it is a blunder to speak of any of the finest sonnets of 
this class as concluding with the ebb of the wave. On the con- 
trary, take any of the finest of them, and they swell to a higher 
level in the concluding six lines than they had reached in the 
first eight. Take, for instance, the noble sonnet of Cardinal New- 
man’s on “ Substance and Shadow,” and notice that ‘shadow ” 
comes first and then “substance,” whereas, if the close repre- 
sented an ebbing wave, we should have “ substance” first, and 
then “ shadow :”— 
“They do but grope in learning’s pedant round 
Who on the fantasies of sense bestow 
An idol substance, bidding us bow low 
Before those shades of being which are found, 
Stirring or still, on man’s brief trial-ground ; 
As if such shapes and modes, which come and go, 
Had aught of Truth or Life in their poor show, 
To sway or judge, and skill to sain or wound. 
Son of immortal seed, high-destined man ! 
Know thy dread gift,—a creature, yet a cause: 
Each mind is its own centre, and it draws 
Home to itself, and moulds in its thought’s span, 
All outward things, the vassals of its will, 
Aided by Heaven, by earth unthwarted still.” 
Or consider Keats’s magnificent sonnet, “On Looking into Chap- 
man’s Homer,” in which the first eight lines are mere prelude, 
to the strain of the last six; or again, Blanco White’s cele- 
brated sonnet, in which the level rises steadily to the grand 
close. We venture to say that in not one of the finest sonnets 
of: any author do the last six lines really represent an ebbing 
wave. They do represent that in Wordsworth’s sonnet “ On the 
Extinction of the Venetian Republic,” and that is why we think 
it one of his less powerful efforts; but then, in reading of the 
extinction of anything great, unless the poet wishes to express 
the very anguish of desolation, you expect to have your mind 
soothed, rather than exalted. But the reason we insist that 
in every fine sonnet, even of what Mr. Hall Caine calls the 
“contemporary structure,” the last six lines represent not 
an ebbing, but a rising wave, is that thereby the modern 
sonnet at its best is approximated to the Shakespearian 
sonnet, and even to many of the sonnets of “ Miltonic struc- 
ture,” all the best of which, as we have seen in the case of 
Hartley Coleridge’s fine sonnet, reach a climax at the close. 
Hence, in our belief, Mr. Hall Caine’s classification does not really 
hold at all. All fine sonnets, to whichever of the three classes 
they belong, rise towards the close, and reach their highest 
point as they conclude. Here, for instance, is a very fine sonnet, 
classed as of “ contemporary structure,” by Mr. Aubrey de Vere, 
‘on the uniting influence of a common enjoyment of great 
natural scenes :— 
‘For we the mighty mountain plains have trod, 
Both in the glow of sunset and sunrise ; 
And lighted by the moon of southern skies ! 
The snow-white torrent of the thundering flood 
We two have watched together. In the wood 
We two have felt the warm tears dim our eyes 
While zephyrs softer than an infant’s sighs 
Ruffled the light air of our solitude ! 
O Earth, maternal Earth, and thou, O Heaven, 
And Night first-born, who now, e’en now, dost waken 
The host of stars, thy constellated train ! 
Tell me if those can ever be forgiven, 
Those abject, who together have partaken 
These Sacraments of Nature—and in vain ?” 


And here is a still finer one, by the same author, which is 
classed as of “ Miltonic structure,” on the right mode of meet- 
ing affliction :— 


“Count each affliction, whether light or grave, 
God’s messenger sent down to thee; do thou 
With courtesy receive him; rise and bow 
And, ere his shadow pass thy threshold, crave 
Permission first his heavenly feet to lave ; 

Then lay before bim all thou hast ; allow 

No cloud of passion to usurp thy brow, 
Or mar thy hospitality; no wave 
Of mortal tumult to obliterate 

The soul’s marmoreal calmness: Grief should be 
Like joy, majestic, equable, sedate: 

Confirming, cleansing, raising, making free; 
Strong to consume small troubles ; to commend 
Great thoughts, grave thoughts, thoughts lasting to the end.” 








And now we would ask what is the essential difference of 
structure between these two, except only this,—that in the former 
the rise to a higher level takes place with the beginning of the 
ninth line, while in the latter the change of note commences 
in the middle of the tenth line, with “Grief should be.” That 
and that alone, is the essential difference of structure, if te 
reckon by the movement of the thought, and not by the mere 
arrangement of the lines. The noblest sonnets always follow 
the same law of rising in level as they near the complete 
development of their thought. 

Mr. Hall Caine’s book is interesting, and contains some 
fine sonnets which are missing in the other collections; but it 
will not supersede Mr. Dennis’s, or Mr. David Main’s, or My, 
Waddington’s. It will be welcomed by the collector of sonnets 
for a few good sonnets and some interesting remarks. But it 
is, as a selection ofsperfect sonnets, inferior, we think, to all the 
selections which have preceded it; and its theory seems to us 
fanciful and unsound. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S ESSAYS.* 

Tue collection of essays which Professor Huxley has recently 
given to the public is, at least, equal in value and interest to 
any one of the three similar volumes that have already appeared 
from his pen. Having little in common beyond the marked 
individuality of thought and style, there is—with the exception 
of one somewhat technical article, republished from a scientific 
journal—not one of the essays here brought together that does 
not afford keen pleasure to the intelligent reader, whether as a 
new acquaintance, or as recalling the enjoyment of a former 
perusal. When weary of the iteration of old thoughts dressed up 
in new phrases, it is refreshing to be brought into converse with 
one of the most vigorous and acute thinkers of our time, who has 
the power of putting his thoughts into language so clear and 
forcible. Much may be said to qualify the saying, “ Le style 
c'est l'homme,” and it would be easy to cite many a case 
where the inability of the writer conceals the qualities of 
the man; but Professor Huxley may certainly be quoted 
in illustration of its accuracy. A mind in which every sub- 
ject is regarded with the most entire definiteness, and with 
something of a tendency to exaggerate the light and shade, as 
in a photograph taken with too bright light, is served by a 
style admirably lucid, and all the more agreeable for a certain 
restrained pungency which is its usual characteristic. There is 
no easier way to measure the mental power of such a man as 
the writer of this book than, for example, to suppose oneself 
called upon, as he was a few years ago, to address an audience 
of working-men on the subject of technical education. The 
stock of common-places in the world is now so large, that there 
would be no danger of not finding something to say, and, if 
one gave thought to the matter, one might hope to add 
some original remark or suggestion. But any gleams of self- 
satisfaction that a man might feel at his own possible 
achievement will be speedily quenched, when he turns to the 
short address contained in this volume, and finds how much of 
real wisdom and what wealth of lively illustration are combined 
in twenty pages of large print. 

We have referred to the address on technizal education the 
more readily, because it contains an earnest warning as to one 
of the most serious dangers that threaten our modern English 
society, to which attention cannot be too often directed. The 
substitution of an educational test for political or personal 
fayouritism, as a qualification for entry into the ranks of the 
Civil Service, was in itself a considerable reform; but the men 
who some five-and-twenty years ago rejoiced in its achievement 
failed to see that in the form which the new system was allowed 
to assume, its results for evil, as well as for good, must reach 
far beyond the sphere in which it was designed to operate. It 
must be acknowledged that it has acted as a powerful stimulus 
to the improvement of the upper and middle-class schools of 
this country; but, in so far as it has tended to set up a false 
standard for their ultimate object, and at the same time to 
weaken the intellectual vigour of the youths who pass through 
them, the evil may, in the long-run, be found to outweigh the 
good. If the aim of education is to be merely the obtaining of 
the greatest possible number of marks in a competitive examina- 
tion to be passed in early youth, and if in the pursuit of that 
object a large proportion of the youth of this country shall have 








* Science and Culture, and other Essays. By Thomas Henry Huxley, LL.D., 
F.R.S. London: Macmillan. 1381. 
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suffered a positive loss of mental vigour and fitness for the tasks 
and duties of life, the ultimate results can be nothing less than 
disastrous. The system of appointment by competitive examin- 
ation is now so firmly established that it would be idle to seek 
to abolish it, even if any one seriously wished to return to the old 
practice; but it does not seem at all impossible to modify and 
temper its practical working, so as greatly to diminish the 
dangers which its continuance involves. No better employment 
could be found for the reflections of a far-seeing statesman, and 
to such we may recommend the emphatic utterances of Professor 
Huxley, following on those of other weighty authorities. “The 
educational abomination of desolation of the present day, is the 
stimulation of young people to work at high pressure by inces- 
sant competitive examinations.” “The vigour and freshness 
which should have been stored up for the purposes of the hard 
struggle for existence in practical life, have been washed out of 
them by precocious mental debauchery, by book-gluttony and 
lesson-bibbing.” 

The reader of this volume may notice some diminution of the 
combative element, which is one of the characteristics of Pro- 
fessor Huxley’s earlier writings. Perhaps time, while it has 
increased the ease and pliancy of his literary power, has done 
somewhat to widen his views of human character and conduct, 
and thereby to mitigate the severity of his judgments. Butin 
this, as in his earlier works, the reader is not likely to fall into 
the condition of perpetual acquiescence ; and much of his plea- 
sure is due to the frequent opportunities he finds for question- 
ing his own prepossessions and the writer’s seemingly adverse 
views, with the ultimate result of either reconciling the two, or 
ending in definite disagreement. 

On one subject, as to which we have always emphatically dis- 
sented from Professor Huxley, it would be interesting to know 
whether recent experimental evidence has modified his opinions. 
Like many other men who have assailed the beliefs of their 
contemporaries, he has been loud in upbraiding with intolerance 
those who have denounced his opinions as mischievous to 
society, although they have never proposed to enforce their 
denunciations by legal penalties or disabilities. If it were 
not so common, it would seem a strange inconsistency that 
the same men should be ready to resort to coercive measures, 
or, as it was put in a well-known speech, to use “the whole 
power of the State,” to resist and suppress opinions which they 
hold to be mischievous. Hence, we found Professor Huxley 
foremost amongst the English sympathisers with the Cultur- 
kampf in Prussia, and in one of the earlier essays in the present 
volume, written nearly seven years ago, he goes out of his way 
to enforce the same view. 


We have always held that theoretical discussions as to the 
proper limits of State interference are of no practical value, 
and agreed in the main with Professor Huxley, in his reply, 
published some ten years ago, to Mr. Herbert Spencer’s extreme 
views on that subject. We are not concerned to deny that in 
some conditions of society the State may properly under- 
take to direct the education of the people, and even be justified 
in prohibiting the advocacy of dangerous opinions. But it is to 
us a demonstrated conclusion that according as society advances, 
the justification of such interference progressively diminishes, 
and has completely disappeared in modern European society. 
The chance of the State being right, as opposed to individual 
opinion, is less than it was under former social conditions; 
and, whether right or wrong, the State is, now-a-days, cer- 
tain to fail in the attempt either to impose or to proseribe 
doctrines, If this belief were not pretty firmly established 
in this country, it is quite conceivable that we should, twenty 
years ago, have seen at the same time the opinions of Professor 
Huxley and those of the Ultramontane School subjected to 
common disabilities and penalties, with what gain to the pro- 
gress of truth we must leave Professor Huxley to discover. ‘To 
all who differ from us on this matter, the collapse of the 
Culturkampf must be a trying experience. 

Of the grave questions to which we are led by the four essays 
concluding this volume, space will not allow any discussion that 
could be other than unsatisfactory. Here, as in other previous 
Writings, it has appeared, both from what he has said and from 
what he has refused to say, that Professor Huxley feels the 
difficulty of reconciling the facts of his own moral nature with his 
theoretical views. No man, if we judge him aright, has a higher 
ethical standard, or feels within himself more clearly that the 
difference between right and wrong is not one of comparative 
claims on our acceptance, but of polar opposition. No one has 





a deeper sense of the predominant claim of Truth, as the aim of 
intellectual effort. If, as it seems, he finds it hard to furnish a 
complete explanation of the facts, and still harder to enforce 
what he feels to be the true standard on the acceptance of his 
fellow-men, he should not contemn the efforts of those who, 
holding to the same standard, and believing that they have 
found a solution of this main problem of life, succeed in 
supplying to others a motive and a sanction. 

Professor Huxley justly derides the pretension of the fine 
gentlemen who, at election times, ussure a miscellaneous audi- 
ence that “they, too, are working-men.”’ But in one passage of 
an address to the University of Aberdeen he has shown a 
similar weakness, in speaking of himself as “a plebeian who 
stands by his order.” We all feel that it would be a fault in 
taste for a man to announce himself as “a patrician who stands: 
by his order,” but the chief objection to either phrase is that, 
happily for us in this country, there is no such thing as an 
order either of patricians or plebeians. We have a Chamber of 
hereditary legislators, who have in the past done some good ser- 
vice, and who, if they are not bent on their own destruction, may 
maintain their position for a long time to come; but, in the 
strict meaning of the term, this body is largely composed of 
plebeians. Except with the most ignorant aud the most vulgar, 
aristocracy in England means something very different from 
the medieval sense in which it is still used in some parts 
of Europe. It fares ill for any country that fails to recog- 
nise aristocracy in some sense,—that is, the existence of some 
class to whom the business of leadership in opinion and 
action properly belongs. Perhaps in this matter the present 
condition of English society is not unfortunate. Ancient de- 
scent, solid realised wealth, and intellectual eminence, are all 
admitted as titles to rank in what is vaguely designated as “ the 
aristocracy.” Whatever he may say to Aberdeen students, 
Professor Huxley must be aware that to that class he belongs, 
and that his claim is fully recognised in every society with 
which he may mix. He is not the man to forget that the 
possession of power entails its special duties and respon- 
sibilities. 





HENRI PERREYVE.* 
In viewing a man’s work, it is natural to look back to the sources 
from which it sprang. If a man’s life is not always a fair test 
of the wisdom of his words, when life and words correspond 
the joint message is delivered with greater force. The slight 
sketch of Henri Perreyve which Miss O’Meara has attached to 
a translation of his Journée des Mulades furnishes the means 
for applying this test. It is rarely that a man preaches his 
counsels so completely by his action as Henri Perreyve does. 
In him, purpose and resignation were so fully combined, that 
each seemed to take a fuller expression from the other. His sole 
purpose was to work for God; his work for God was to consist 
mainly in the resignation of all power to carry out his purpose. 
Henri Perreyve was fortunate, in that he was born one of that 
noble band of enthusiasts whose efforts were directed to the 
reconciliation of political liberty with obedience to the Church of 
Rome. With him we associate the names of Lacordaire, Ozanam, 
and De Ravignan, all of them men in whom the spirit of liberty 
served to increase their religious enthusiasm. That they died 
having effected little towards the reconciliation of principles 
which, if not inherently irreconcileable, are practically rarely 
reconciled, does not lessen the grandeur of the idea. Their in- 
effectual efforts only clothe it with a pathos that appeals the 
more forcibly to those who come after. When the Revolution 
of 1848 broke out, Henri Perreyve was in his seventeenth year. 
With the enthusiasm of youth, he insisted on bearing a part in 
the suppression of the insurrection. With characteristic eager- 
ness, he regretted that no honourable scar remained to bear 
testimony to his bravery. But if he fought with courage in an 
earthly warfare, it was in spiritual battles that he was to gain 
his glory. In a letter written in the midst of the Revolution, he 
gives a glimpse of the real enthusiasm that was to rule his life. 
“If they should see fit to refuse me the right to teach philo- 
sophy this year, I will always have religion—that better philo- 
sophy—to fall back upon.” This right he exercised by teaching 
that better philosophy to a gathering of poor children in the 
slums of Paris. But from the first we can trace what the end 
would be. Throughout his life, Henri Perreyve had to struggle 
against the fatal drawback of ill health. Incessantly the same 


* Henri Perreyve and his Counsels lo the Sick, By Kath'e2n O’Meira. Loudon 
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process repeated itself. From active work he was thrown back 
upon the sick-room, to find there that the surest way to bring 
home the truth of counsels to others was to put them in practice 
himself. From his earliest years his heart was set upon becoming 
a priest. In that way he thought he could best win souls to God. 
To do this was the supreme desire of his whole life. It pervades 
his every thought, and is the source of all his actions. It may 
be described as an ardent, burning force, that fed and at the 
same time consumed his whole being. But through it all he 
was able to preserve a balance of mind which was remarkable in 
one so young and enthusiastic. He could understand those who 
were not treading in exactly the same path as his. In express- 
ing his glad surprise to find M. Cousin nearer to him in sym- 
pathy than he thought, he adds, “ Above all, let us not make the 
doors of the Church bristle with razors and pikestaffs, with 
pitchforks and bundles of thorns.” It was the grand charac- 
teristic of that band of workers that they made the effort to 
combine with their religion the spirit of philosophy. To him, 
religion and philosophy were only different aspects of the same 
great idea. On his death-bed he passes from one aspect to the 
other. “Oh, how I bless God now for having given me 
a simple faith, that goes straight to Jesus Christ, and 
is summed up in that one word of his agony,—Fiat! ...... 
When my heart is heavy, I repass in spirit the grand Pla- 
tonic ideas of Eternal Beauty, and this philosophy, too, 
helps me in its turn, and brings me back to piety.” This 
enlarged sympathy constituted his chief power in persuading 
and influencing others. He approached them in the spirit of 
reverence. From the highest to the lowest, all who listened to 
him felt that he spoke to them in their own especial tongues. 
<All men understood him; the cultivated student, the un- 
lettered workman, the little child. Each, as he listened, saw the 
secrets of his heart made manifest.” But he was far too keen- 
sighted to be carried away by the applause that followed. 
Speaking of his lectures at the Sorbonne, he says :—“I 
have met with more success than I should have ventured 
to hope for, and my audience give even too much of 
that intoxicating reward, applause. But it is sad enough, 
too. How long will they applaud? Whom did they 
applaud last in this chair, and whom will they applaud 
next? Ifthis were the sole aim of life, alas! what a pitiable 
recompense for the vigils and labour and efforts of a year would 
a momentary thrill be... ... ” The chief mission of his life, 
however, was to show “the power of the will to command and 
sustain the body under prolonged suffering and chronic ill- 
health.” As he says himself in his Journée des Malades, “ The 
soul carries the body, and makes it breathe as it wills.” It is 
the entire acceptation of the belief in the control of the body by 
the spirit that gives such peculiar force to his teaching. It is 
by this that he calls out that same spirit in others to support 
and console the body in all it may have to undergo. In him 
nothing served to quench the spirit of action. On the verge of 
death he kept himself alive solely through that passion for actual 
service of God which alone gave him any satisfaction. “ Happy 
are the souls,” he says, “ whom this passion possesses to the 
exclusion of all others...... The joys of Christian work ac- 
complished with sacrifice—done unto God, under his eye and in 
his company—who shall describe them?” When we bear in 
mind the state of his health at the time of his greatest efforts, 
the amount of work he got through sounds truly supernatural. 
In a letter, speaking of himself, he says :—“ I hear you reproach 
a certain unfortunate chaplain of the Lycée St. Louis, 
who has to preach, write books, direct a college, hear confession, 
and is, in fact, so overpowered with work, that he..... . has 
not even time to be ill.” The end to such a life could not be 
long delayed. A few years of glorions work, and his sufferings 
were to gain the mastery over his eager spirit. “ Suffering!” 
he exclaims; “how strange that we must always come 
back to this, whilst every aspiration, every instinct of our 
nature tends towards a happiness of which it seems almost 
unjust to deprive us. We feel so strongly, so surely, 
that happiness is close to us,—only a step, and it would 
be ours! But no, there comes that grain of dust, that poverty, 
that nothing-at-all, which spoils everything, and throws us back 
into the miseries of a heart betrayed. All would be irreparable, 
but for our eternal hopes. Without this, there would be nothing 
left but anguish. But we know that there lies in wait for us a 
substantial and blessed reality, which will be peace, understand- 
ing, perfect union, and the certainty of possession without 
decay and without end.” Of death itself, such a soul could 





have no dread. Familiar with the thought all his life, to him 
it only came as the fulfilment of all desire, the completion of 
his whole earthly purpose. For seven years he was allowed 
to carry out this purpose upon earth, and in death he recognised 
no break in the eternal chain. His only fear on his death-beq 
was lest the powers of evil could keep him from going to a God 
communion with whom had begun long before the earthly barriers 
were removed. 

In the writings of Henri Perreyve, we have the outcome of 
this concentrated enthusiasm. Every counsel he gives to others 
he had himself tested by practical experience ; and he possessed 
the power to console others by having personally studied the 
“science of suffering.” At the same time, there is not a trace 
of morbidness, and throughout the Couwnsels his language is dis. 
ciplined and straightforward. He first pictures the soul in the 
midst of health and strength, and then goes on to speak of the 
blessings and gain which sickness often brings. In the succeed- 
ing chapters, he dwells upon the trials which inevitably follow 
upon suffering, and places his finger on the exact points which 
call for advice and consolation. He knows that by the sick de. 
tailed advice is looked for, but while he speaks minutely of the 
anxieties and worries of illness, he gives a purpose of religion 
to every detail of the sick-room. ‘The difference between his 
Counsels and his private letters to his friends is curious to note. 
In his letters, his own personality comes vividly forward. Life 
is tinged with his own hopes and fears. Not that he is exactly 
egotistical, but his letters are the frank expression of one 
who lived keenly and loved ardently, and gave himself out with 
the childlike, glowing enthusiasm that so often distinguishes 
the French theological writer. In his Cownsels, on the contrary, 
the writing is remarkable for vigour and manly simplicity, with 
here and there delightful touches of humour, which show that 
he is sufficiently familiar with his religion to be at ease with it. 
Tf, in the sketch Miss O'Meara has given, we seem to trace in 
Henri Perreyve a type of character essentially French, with the 
faults as well as the special beauties of the Trench nature, in 
his counsels for the sick he speaks as a member of the great 
human family, who, irrespective of all nationality, are one in 
their common inheritance of sickness and suffering. 

Miss O’Meara has done her part in the work with delicacy 
and tact. In writing such a sketch, it would have been easy to 
have destroyed its simplicity, and to have used the life of Henri 
Perreyve to preach some special aspect of religion. As it is, 
she has nowhere obtruded her own views, and in no way leaves 
the impression that she is passing judgment as she goes along 





BARTOLOZZI.* 
Tuts book purports to be a “ biographical and descriptive 
account of the life and career of Francesco Bartolozzi, R.A., 
with some observations on the present demand and value of his 
his prints, &c.;” but it would be better described as a discur- 
sive essay upon prints and print-collecting, with a few inci- 
dental references to Bartolozzi’s life, and a very complete cata- 
logue of his works. For, as a matter of fact, Bartolozzi’s life 
and career are begun and finished in the first two chapters of the 
first volume, and the remaining forty-five chapters treat of 
diverse matters. Of course, it is necessary to have a name, and 
a good one, to hang a discourse upon; but it may be doubted 
whether, in the present instance, it would not have been more 
judicious to let the work stand on its own merits as a guide to 
print collectors, than to label it as a history of a man of whose 
life but little is known, and perhaps less is desired to be known. 

The few facts which are known about Bartolozzi are briefly 
these. He was born in 1727, at Florence, and his father was a 
goldsmith by trade. The son’s talent soon showing itself, his 
father abandoned his intention to educate him in his own 
calling, and placed him at the age of fifteen in the Florentine 
Academy. It is a coincidence worthy of note that the first 
master of Bewick (Ralph Beilby) was a goldsmith and engraver. 
After three years at this Academy, Bartolozzi went to Venice, 
and was there articled to a historical engraver and printseller 
of the name of Wagner. Soon after his time of apprenticeship 
had expired, he married a Venetian lady, Lucia Ferro, and 
went with her to reside at Rome, where his son Gaetano was 
born. Here he seems to have resided for several years, after 
which he returned to Venice, whence he removed to England in 
1764. He stayed in this country for thirty-eight years (having 
been elected a member of the Royal Academy in 1769), and when 
he left it, went to Portugal, at the invitation of the Prince 








* Bartolozzi. By Andrew Tuer, London: Field and Tuer. 
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Regent, who eventually made him & knight, and gave him a 
pension. He died at Lisbon, in 1815, in the eighty-eighth year 
of his age. : ee . 

There are a few little anecdotes about him,—as to his friendship 
with Cipriani, his fondness for snuff, and his liking for good 
living, and such matters ; but there is no attempt to realise the 
man’s life or character for us. Nor was any such needed. We 
may venture to assert, all fashion for his engravings (?) notwith- 
standing, that Francesco Bartolozzi was not a great artist, and 
not even a great engraver. His work shows the worst quality 
of fine art, a washy prettiness. His grace, is feebleness ; his 
passion, triviality. He is laboured rather than complete ; finick- 
ing, rather than finished. He, or rather, his work, bears to 
Nature, much the same relation as do the pastorals of the 
Restoration, or the groups of shepherds and shepherdesses that 
delight the connoisseur of Chelsea china. He passed his life 
using the graver for a purpose for which it was never intended, 
and in which it could only be successful by the surrender of its 
most essential quality. He attempted to make an engraving re- 
semble an evenly stippled chalk drawing, a form of art which 
has, perhaps, less variety and less attraction, than any other 
medium in which good drawing can be executed. 

This is the truth about Bartolozzi as an engraver and an 
artist, and the reasons of his popularity at the present time are 
equally simple. The first and the chief is that he worked, toa 
great extent, in red ink, and red prints go well with black wood 
and gold, old-fashioned tables, and general Queen-Annc-iness. 
And a very bad attack of Queen-Anne-iness is just passing over 
the English nation. The other reason is, that of all qualities 
in art which need little appreciation to distinguish, and little 
genuine taste to like, the most striking are meaningless grace 
and softness of contour, and these are manifested by Bartolozzi 
in a very uncommon degree. It “needs no ghost come from the 
grave” to see that the soft-tinted women, in floating draperies, of 
his engravings, are grace and prettiness itself, but one looks to 
these in vain for any of the greater qualities of Art. 

When Mr. Tuer talks, or rather writes, about this part of his 
subject, he becomes rather common-place. He heaps together 
nearly every complimentary epithet that he can remember, and 
then leaves his readers to choose from the moles incongesta. 
Thus, we find in one paragraph that his subject’s work possesses 
grace, mellowness, classic purity, ideal beauty, sweet tenderness ; 
that his grouping is always harmonious, his backgrounds and 
subordinate objects are treated with an unfettered carelessness ; 
that his historical works show strength and power, and that 
when he had a bad picture to copy, he improved it. This would 
seem to be a pretty good catalogue, but it is nothing to what Mr. 
Tuer has in store for us, a little later on. We find that in truth 
“he worked in all styles, and always without affectation.” He 
could be “ grand,” “ graceful,” “ fanciful,” “ fiery,” “ gentle,” or 
“powerful ;” and while no engraver was ever more faithful to 
the spirit of his original, he softened hardness of treatment, 
corrected errors of drawing, added dignity, force, swectness, or 
grace, as the occasion demanded. 

This part of the work may be left to correct itself. When 
Mr. Tuer speaks on his own subjects, the qualities of the en- 
graving, qué engraving, and the different states of prints, their 
rarity, and all cognate matters, he is not only instructive, but 
most interesting; when he begins to criticise the artistic qualities 
of the work, he is travelling into a region with whose geogra- 
phy he is little acquainted,and wherein he is consequently a 
very unsafe guide. His estimate of Bartolozzi’s artistic merit 
is absurdly high, and his remarks as to his style are vitiated by 
this excessive admiration. For the rest of the book, we have 
nothing but praise. It contains a large amount of matter, 
which is almost equally curious and instructive. It is written 
in a pleasant, easy style, and it says, what it has to say, clearly 
and to the point. 

The chapters on print-collecting, the deceptions of print- 
sellers, the notes on reprints, worn-out plates, &c., are all of 
great interest, and contain many hints which amateurs will find 
of considerable value. A word must be said of the getting-up 
of the book, which has been done by the author himself. It is 
a luxurious specimen of old-fashioned type, bound in vellum and 
gold, and printed on thick, hand-made paper. It has only one 
fault,—the volumes are too big and heavy to be held easily in 
the hand; and they are so unnecessarily, the print being unduly 
extended, and the margins and spaces unduly large. The 
work has some good stuff in it, despite its rather gorgeous ap- 
parel, and can be read with pleasure, though it cannot be held 





with ease. It is the work of an expert ii printing, and when 
experts will give us clear information on their special subjects, 
they have a right to our careful attention, if not even to our 
gratitude. 





MR. D. G. ROSSETTI’S BALLADS AND SONNETS.* 
Ten years have passed since Mr. Rossetti published his maiden 
Poems; and it would seem that in certain quarters his muse 
has; “won by her rareness such solemnity” as the politic 
Bolingbroke said that his “state” did. But although one 
splendid “ballad” in it makes Mr. Rossetti’s new volume 
superior to its predecessor, we do not think that it has materi- 
ally altered his position in the hierarchy of nineteenth-century 
English poets. To assign to Mr. Rossetti the exact place which 
he is entitled to claim among the di minorwm gentium would be a 
hard, ungrateful, and invidious task. Luckily, we are not now 
called upon to attempt it. All that we have to do is to describe 
the impression which these Ballads and Sonnets have made 
upon ourselves, and to judge them as best we can on their own 
intrinsic merits. 

Unsympathetic criticism—a very different thing, by the way, 
from hostile criticism, which nothing hinders from being both 
genial and profitable—is wintry work at any time, and in 
matters of taste is intolerable. As the hundred sonnets, then, 
which make up the “ House of Life” entirely fail to move us, it 
would be best, perhaps, to pass them over in silence. Bat it 
seems hardly right not to explain such a statement. We 
shall do so with the utmost brevity, and falling back upon 
Milton’s well-worn epithets, in his letter to Master Hartlib, 
“On Education,” we protest that the poetry of these 
Sonnets is neither “simple, sensuous, nor passionate.” 
That the language is too often fraught with what Sir 
Hugh Evans would call “ affectations” is a matter of small 
moment, and verbal criticism just now is as far as possible 
from our thoughts. But the ideas are, for nine-tenths of the 
subject-matter, far too fine and subtle. Love strong as death 
is, rightly and naturally enough, the staple ef such a series; 
and with Mr. Rossetti, love is lord of all. He “sighs like a 
furnace,”—there is no mistake at all about that; but are his 
sonnets really “passionate?” In our belief, they are not. 

There is another formidable objection to these Sonnets. Were 
their quality much higher than in our opinion it is, not one of 
them stands out from the rest. Hach isas good as its fellow, and 
what is far worse, of every line in each the same thing may be 
pretty accurately predicated. But fancy what dull reading even 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets would be, if they were all of uniform 
excellence, and if the monotonous “ motive” of most of them 
were not broken incessantly by a“ sally and rush” of breathing 
thoughts expressed in burning words. Show us a single line in 
any of Mr. Rossetti’s which has the ghost of a chance of becoming 
a “ quotation,” and we will confess that our criticism, in the 
words of poor baited Holofernes, is “ neither generous, nor just» 
nor humble.” One striking phrase, indeed, does occur to us,— 
“ Beauty like hers is genius!” Unfortunately, the sonnet which 
begins with this trumpet-note ends flatly. 

Very little need be said about “The Lyrics,” &c., which follow 
the “ House of Life ;” nothing at all, perhaps, as regards their 
texture. But they suggest one or two questions, matters of fact 
rather than taste, on which our own opinion differs so widely 
from Mr. Rossetti’s, that we feel bound to record it. A man 
must be a brute, indeed, who would cast a stone at hapless 
Chatterton’s memory ; but why, in the name of all that is won- 
derful, why call him the “ noble Chatterton?” The curiosa 
infelicitus of such an epithet is amazing. Poor Blake, 
again! What son of Adam would not be saddened at 
the thought of genius marred and blurred so _piteously? 
Why then should Mr. Rossetti jar that sadness into some- 
thing like contemptuous indignation, by calling Blake’s work- 
room a “ Holy of Holies.” What thoughtful reader will not 
feel that there is much to be said on the other side, in answer 
to the sonnet on Coleridge, and that Mr. Rossetti, we will not 
say ought to have pointed the moral of Coleridge’s self-indul- 
gence, but onght not to have left it to be inferred from his 
sonnet that there was no such moral to be pointed? If, we 
linger, too, for a moment on “The Last Three from Trafalgar,” 
it is not for the sake of disparaging that sonnet—Mr. Rossetti 
has put it out of the power of any critic to do thut—it is 
to express our worder that a battle, which seems, if a 


* Ballads and Sonnets. Py Lante Gabriel Ressetti. London: Ellis and 
White. 1881 
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battle ever did, to lend itself to poetical treatment has 
never yet been treated otherwise than unpoetically? When 
we remember how much the pathetic element in Nelson’s death 
was heightened by the pathetic fate of the idolised woman 
whose image filled his dying breast—remember, also, that the tie 
which linked him and her together was of a kind that, though it 
might have deterred others, must have attracted rather than 
repelled the most popular poet of the age, it does seem strange 
and passing wonderful that Byron, of all men, should have 
neglected a subject from every point of view so tempting to a 
poet of his temperament as Trafalgar. 

Of the three fine “ ballads” which stand in the forefront of 
this volume, and give it, from our point of view, its great and 
lasting value, we cannot spare even a word for the “ White 
Ship.” And on the “King’s Tragedy,” the only remark we have 
to make—a very trivial one—is that Mr. Rossetti has murdered 
James I. of Scotland’s beautiful poem, “The King’s Quair,” by 
shortening the lines to suit the exigencies of his own metre. 
He would have done far better to have written an original song 
for the King,—especially as he has chosen to follow legend 
instead of history, and in so doing has minimised the foul and 
ghastly horrors of that monarch’s murder. The King’s hiding- 
place was a cesspool, and Elizabeth Douglas, one of the Queen’s 
waiting-women, fell into it, while trying “to draw him out of 
that unclean place” with a sheet; so that when the murderers 
“lift up the plank, and with a torch looking in, they saw the 
King there beneath, anda woman with him.”’ Add these horrors 
to the fight, which is so graphically described by Mr. Rossetti, 
and it must be admitted that there are few scenes even in the 
Inferno which are more hideously appalling: horret animus 
meninisse ! 

We now come to “Rose Mary,” a noble “ ballad ” indeed, 
since the author pleases so to call it, and the poem on which, in 
our opinion, if he writes no more, Mr. Rossetti’s fame will ulti- 
mately have to rest. We shall apply to it the words which the 
Duchess of Gordon applied to Burns. It has fairly “ carried us 
off our legs,” but we shall spare ourselves and our readers any 
further words of eulogy. A brief ‘ argument” is necessary to 
show the highly dramatic “ situations” which Mr. Rossetti’s 
genius has secured; and he has used his advantages to the 
uttermost. 

Sir James, of Heronhaye, Rose Mary’s lover, has to ride 
to Holy Cross for a “heavy shrift.” It is known that an 
ambush lies in wait for him, on the hill or in the vale. The 
Beryl-stone cannot but reveal the truth to the eye that is pure. 
To the eye that is not pure, it will remain a blank, or reveal “the 
truth by contraries.” Rose Mary, whose eye, alas! is not pure, 
for she has already loved Sir James too well, knows nothing of 
this last quality. To her intense relief, therefore, when she looks, 
at her mother’s bidding, on the Beryl-stone, she sees that the 
ambush is set in the vale, and not on the hill. The corpse of Sir 
James, brought to her house next day, tells the unhappy mother 
everything. She has to break the piteous news to her still more 
unhappy daughter, and the heartrending scene in which she does 
so is a master-piece. When the first keen pang of learning that 
her shame is known, abates a little, Rose Mary comforts herself 
with the thought that, unloved and scorned of all but one, as 
she must now be for ever, “her wedding music will still fetch 
her home :”— 

“The mother looked on the daughter still, 
As on a hurt thing that’s yet to kill; 
Then wildly at length the pent tears came ; 
The love swelled high with the swollen shame, 
And their hearts’ tempest burst on them. 
Close'y locked, they clung without speech, 
And the mirrored souls shook each to each, 
As the cloud-moon and the water-moon 
Shake face to face, when the dim stars swoon 
In stormy bowers of the night’s mid-noon. 


They swayed together, shuddering sore, 

Till the mother’s heart could bear no more. 

’Twas death to feel her own breast shake, 

Even to the very throb and ache 

Of the burdened heart she still must break.’ 
She essays the dreadful task with questions; but the grief- 
dazed brain of Rose Mary fails, at first, to grasp their scope and 
dire import :— 

““*O mother!’ she cried, ‘ but still I saw.’ 

*O child, my child, why held you apart 

From my great love your hidden heart ? 

Said I not that all sin must chase 

From the spell’s sphere the spirits of grace, 

And yield their rue to the evil race ? 





Ah! would to God I had clearly told 

How strong those powers, accurst of old ? 

Their heart is the ruined house of lies. 

O girl, they can seal the sinful eyes, 

Or show the truth by contraries !’ 

The daughter sat as cold as a stone, 

And spoke no word, but gazed alone, 

Nor moved, though her mother strove a space 

To clasp her round in a close embrace, 

Because she dared not see her face. 

‘Oh! at last did the mother cry, 

‘ Be sure, as he loved you, so will I! 

Ah! still and dumb is the bride, I trow ; 

But cold and stark as the winter snow 

Is the bridegroom’s heart, laid dead below ! 

Daughter, daughter, remember you 

That cloud in the hills by Holycleugh ? 

’T was a Hell-screen, hiding truth away : 

There, not i’ the vale, the ambush lay, 

And thence was the dead borne home to-day.’ 

Deep the flood and heavy the shock, 

When sea meets sea in the riven rock: 

But calm is the pulse that shakes the sea 

To the prisoned tide of doom set free 

In the breaking heart of Rose Mary. 

Once she sprang as the heifer springs 

With the wolf’s teeth at its red heart-strings : 

First ’twas fire in her breast and brain, 

And then scarce hers, but the whole world’s pain, 

As she gave one shriek and sank again.” 
We must now, without attempting to complete the “ argument,’ 
which, for the rest is no longer needed, bring the mother face to 
face with the corpse of Sir James, when,— 

‘She signed all folk from the threshold stone, 

And gazed in the dead man’s face alone. 

The fight for life found record yet 

In the clenched lips and the teeth hard-set ; 

The wrath from the bent brow was not gone, 

And stark in the eyes the hate still shone 

Of that they last had looked upon. 

The blazoned coat was rent on his breast, 

Where the golden field was goodliest ; 

But the shivered sword, close-gripped, could tell 

That the blood shed round him where he fell 

Was not all his in the distant dell. 

The lady recked of the corpse no whit, 

But saw the soul, and spoke to it: 

A light there was in her steadfast eyes,— 

The fire of mortal tears and sighs 

That pity and love immortalise. 

‘ By thy death have I learnt to-day 

Thy deed, O James of Heronhaye! 

Great wrong thou hast done to me and mine; 

And haply God hath wronght for a sign 

By our blind deed this doom of thine. 

Thy shrift, alas! thou wast not to win; 

But may death shrive thy soul herein ! 

Full well do I know thy love should be 

Even yet—had life but stayed with thee— 

Our honour’s strong security.’ ” 
We should omit, out of fairness to the poet, even if we had space 
to insert it, any explanation of what produced the awful change 
in the mother’s feeling ; but,— 

“She rose upright, with a long, low moan, 

And stared in the dead man’s face new-known. 

Had it lived indeed, she scarce could tell: 

’T was a cloud where fiends had come to dwell,— 

A mask that hung on the gate of hell. 

She lifted the lock of gleaming hair, 

And smote the lips and left it there. 

‘ Here’s gold that hell shall take for thy toll: 

Full well hath thy treason found its goal, 

O thou dead body and damned soul!’ ”’ 
The third part of this magnificent poem, which describes the 
destruction of the Beryl-stone, is inferior—it could not but be so 
—to the first and second parts. We need scarcely say that our 
extracts do no sort of justice to the merits of “ Rose Mary.” 
It must be read as a whole to be appreciated, and will be read 
with pleasure again and again,—decies repetita placebit. If 
we add, as a rider to this, that no one will read the Spirit 
Songs more than once, or at all, if he be wise, we have said 
all we can, by no means all we could, to induce our readers 
to give themselves the pleasure of making acquaintance with 
this remarkable and, in some respects, unique contribution to 
English literature. 
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Faith and Unfaith. By the Author of “ Phyllis,’ &c. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co.)—This is an addition to the already over-large list of 
common-place, dul], three-volume novels. It describes the love- 
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affairs of some half-dozen young ladies and gentlemen, who seem to 
have lived in a world of their own where chaperones were not 
thought necessary,—that, at least, is the reader’s inevitable con- 
clusion, as he notes the rarity with which these necessary constituents 
of ordinary society appear on the scene. But he will not be surprised 
at anything unnatural in a book whose characters seldom speak, 
think, or act like people in real life. The author has a mania for 
short poetical extracts, which are brought in continually and weari- 
somely. It is our belief that all work, except what is mechanical, is 
valuable nearly in proportion to the labour which its production has 
cost; and judging by this rule, we are inclined to think that Faith 
and Unfaiti can have cost the writer no effort at all. 


Maria Wuz and Lorenz Stark. English Prints of Two German 
Originals. By F. and R. Storr. (Longmans.) 1881.—No task in prose 
translation could be much harder than to give an idiomatic and 
intelligible version of Jean Paul, with that abrupt and rapid fancy of 
his, for which no combination was too elaborate, no allusion too remote, 
no digression too sudden or too long. The first part of this dainty 
little volume is a highly successful attempt to defy these difficulties. 
Maria Wuz, “the merry-hearted Dominie” of Auenthal, is among the 
earliest and simplest of Richter’s romances; a charming little idy], 
of less than fifty pages, which ought to meet with a warm welcome 
from English readers who appreciate Sartor, and who, if justly weary 
of the imitators of Carlyle, may still be able to relish his more genial 
and tender literary progenitor. The second tale, by Engel, is an 
interesting picture of bourgeois life in the last century. 


The Englishman and the Scandinavian. By Frederick Metcalfe, 
M.A. (Triibner and Co.)—It must now be nearly a generation ago 
that Mr. Metcalfe published his ‘‘ Oxonian in Norway,’ a successful 
pioneer in the field of Northern travel, now become well known to 
English readers. The volume before us is of a more serious char- 
acter. The second title describes it as ‘A Comparison of Anglo- 
Saxon and Old Norse Literature ;” and this subject, which all who 
have any pretension to be experts will know to be very large, it treats 
in an adequate way. This comparison is made at intervals through- 
out the book, and it is summed up in the concluding chapter, the 
author’s judgment being given in favour of the Norse literature. But 
Mr. Metcalfe gives us much more than this. He furnishes an excellent 
account of the two literatures. His first two chapters summarise 
the history of Anglo-Saxon study in this country since its revival, or, 
it might almost be said, its origination in the sixteenth century by 
Archbishop Parker and Sir Harry Spelman. Bede and the great 
saints of early England are treated in detail. Then follows a chapter 

m “The Letters of Adhelm, Boniface, and Alcuin.’ ‘ Laws” and 
“Charters” furnish materials of two interesting chapters full of 
details about English life in pre-Conquest days. These are followed 
by chapters on “Anglo-Saxon Poetry.” Eight more chapters are 
devoted to kindred topics, the most suggestive of them being, per- 
haps, the twelfth, in which Mr. Metcalfe discusses ‘The National 
Situation in Britain during the Anglo-Saxon Period.’ The general 
upshot of this is that the native growth of English literary thought 
was checked and stunted by dominating Latin influences. From these 
the Scandinavian peoples were free, and produced in consequence a 
more vigorous and characteristic growth. The second part is chiefly 
devoted to a review of Icelandic literature. The mental activity of this 
remote island, where letters struggled against the most adverse in- 
fluences, is one of the most remarkable phenomena in history. Mr. 
Metcalfe’s survey of what it actually accomplished will impress 
this fact very forcibly upon the reader. This survey begins with 
an account of the “ Prose Edda,” and is continued over a vast range 
of subjects. All this is greatly interesting, and we have no criticism 
to make on Mr. Metcalfe’s method, except to regret that he occasionally 
indulges in a jocosity which can only annoy the readers he is likely to 
get. He ought to know his countrymen and countrywomen too well 
to suppose that the frivolous novel-readers who throng the circulatiog 
libraries will be attracted to a book of a solid kind by this, or, indeed, 
by any other means. We trust that there is a sufficiently large public, 
other than these, who will repay Mr. Metcalfe for the time and 
trouble which he has spent on this valuable work. 


The Annotated Bible: the New Testament. By the Rev. John 
Henry Blunt. (Rivingtons.)—Mr. Blunt, whose industry is really 
quite phenomenal, has completed in this volume his “ household com- 
mentary on the Holy Scriptures.” For those who are satisfied to 
keep on the old paths, this work supplies in a most convenient form 
all that can be wanted. It will always give them a carefully con- 
sidered and intelligible explanation of any passage which seems to 
require comment. It will not weary them with superfluous reflec- 
tions ; in fact, it will serve as a most handy book of reference. But 
it certainly ‘‘ comprehends the results of modern discovery and criti- 
cism,” to quote the language of the title-page in a strictly limited 
Sense. Where “discovery and criticism’? have had to do with 
matter strictly historical or geographical, their aid has been accepted; 
but they have not been suffered to modify traditional methods of 
interpretation, traditional views of authorship and of the genuineness 





of doubtful passages. Sometimes Mr. Blunt does not think proper to 
notice a doubt; elsewhere he takes with almost unvarying regu- 
larity what may be called the orthodox side, though, indeed, with 
many of the points orthodoxy is in no way concerned. The volume 
contains an excellent index to the whole Bible. 

Scuoot Books.—Precedence rightly belongs to a much-wanted 
class of books, those which aim at teaching teachers. To this 
belongs Notes of Lessons. By W. Taylor. (National Society.)—Mr. 
Taylor teaches in the National Society’s Training College at Battersea, 
and his book is intended as ‘‘a manual of instruction and models for 
pupil-teachers and students in training colleges.” To collect the 
necessary knowledge, and to arrange it when collected in the most 
efficient form, is the teacher’s business ; there is an art of doing this, 
though most of our great educational authorities seem to doubt it. Mr. 
Taylor’s little volame is a practical exemplification of it. His method 
deals with the simplest subjects ; but there is no reason why it should 
not be transferred to others. It would be a great thing if some 
great schoolmaster would publish notes of classical lessons, would 
let learners in the art know what he actually says to his form. 
Practical English Grammar, by the Rev. W. Tidmarsh, B.A. 
(Rivingtons), seems to be a useful little manual. The best views of 
the subject have been carefully studied and adopted. The article, 
for instance, has disappeared from its traditional place, and is dealt 
with as an adjective. Exercises are added; and there is a chapter 
which should be useful on the “ Origin of the English Language.’”-—— 
Dr. Page’s Introductory Text-book of Physical Geography (Blackwood) 
appears in a tenth edition, which has been ‘‘ revised and enlarged” 
by Professor C. Lapworth, of the Mason College, Birmingham. 
We have also received a “new and revised edition” of Practical 
Chemistry, by J. Howard, F.C.S. (William Collins and Co.), “adapted 
to the first stage of the revised syllabus of the Science and Art 
Department.”—-—A mong reading-books, we have 7he Young Student's 
English History Reading-book (National Society), and belonging to 
“Longman’s Modern Series;” The Illustrated Poetical Reader, by James 
Booth; and three parts of The Illustrated Readers, namely, The 
Primer, The First Book, and The Second Book. All these are pub- 
lished by Messrs. Longmans. From the same publishers and be- 
longing to the same series, we have also four little manuals of arith- 
metic, suited to the first four standards. 

Burke’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage, for 1882. (Harrison.) 
—From Sir Bernard Burke’s preface to the present edition of this 
useful work, we learn that during 1881 there were added to heredi- 
tary dignities one royal dukedom, four new peerages, and three 
baronies. Lord Howth’s admission to the House of Lords reduces 
the number of Irish peers, exclusively such, below the limit fixed by 
the Act of Union as necessary to form the constituency for the 
election of Irish representative lords. One baron has been promoted 
to a viscounty, and four new baronets have been made. Twenty 
peers and twenty-two baronets have died during the year 1881, and 
there have been four extinctions in the Peerage. 

Among books of a technical kind and new editions we have re- 
ceived the following :—A Popular Commentary on the Gospel of St. 
John, by Professors Milligan and Moulton. (T. and T. Clark.) —Hand- 
book of Jamaica, corrected up to and for the year 1881.—Mr. J. 
Foster’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage for 1882, the third 
edition, and The Baronetage and Knightage of the British Empire for 
1882, by the same author and compiler (Nichols and Sons, and Chap- 
man and Hall), the contents of which have been revised and added 
to.—The Englishwoman’s Year-book for 1882. (Hatchards.)—Burdett’s 
Official Intelligence for 1882, a précis of information issued with the 
sanction of the Committee of the Stock Exchange, and compiled by 
H.C. Burdett. (Couchman and Co.)—The Medical Register for 1882. 
—The Clergy List for 1882.—The Churchman’s Annual.—A Nalendar 
of the English Church and Ecclestastical Almanack for 1882. 
(Rivingtons.)—The Dentists’ Register—C. H. May and Co.’s Press 
Manual (fifth year of publication), corrected up to the end of January. 
—Wilhelm Meister’s Travels, translated from Goethe’s later and en- 
larged German edition, and edited by E. Bell, M.A. (Bell and Sons.) 
—Far from the Madding Crowd, by Thomas Hardy. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—Colonel Meadows Taylor’s Story of My Life, edited by his 
Daughter. (Blackwood and Sons.)—A second edition of the Institutes 
of Justinian, edited by T. E. Holland. (Clarendon Press.)—Victor 
Hugo and his Times, by A. Barbou, translated from the French by 
Ellen E. Frewer. (Sampson Low and Co.)—Volume IV. of Our Own 
Country, descriptive, historical, and pictorial. (Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin, and Co.) 











PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—_>——_- 
Adams, History of Elementary School Contest in England (Chapman & Hal!) 6/0 
Adams (L.), Aunt Hepsy’s Foundling, er 8vo edarieistiasees (Chapman & Hall) 60 
Allen (A. H.), Commercial Organic An: alysis, Vol. 2, 8vo........ (Churchill) 15 0 
Ashton (J.),C hap- books of the Eighteenth Ce ntury, cr 8v« ste hatto & Windus) 7/6 
Audsley (W, & G.), Outlines of Ornament, folio ........ (Low) 31/6 


Baildon (S.), Tea Industry in India, 8V0 ...........cceeeeeeee _(W. H. Allen) 10/6 
Barlow (G.), Song Spray, er 8vo..... eanansies (Remington) 7/6 
Barry (J. W. ), Railway Locomotives , &e., GR  casdusneaencantonencan . (Longman) 250 
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Basford (J. L.), Sparks from the gana 's Stone, 16mo ............ (Bogue) 2/6 


Baxendale (W.), The Book of Ruth, 


SCALE OF 
(Dickenson) 3/3 





CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 


paneer Pam, TWELVE GUINEAS, 











Bellows (W. a Testimony of Foren et fe Revelation, 12mo . (Paul) 3/6 
Blaydes (F. H. M.), Aristophanes Quatuor Fabulee, Boorse caste (Nutt) 12/0 Lag Page = fe ; ao ssetreereeresceees £3.10 0 
Bowman (F. H. ), The Structure of Cotton Fibre, 8vo ...... (Palmer & Howe) 10/0 Quarter-Page nei hapa “212 6| Qua: taecOclaan: ooo 


Bright, eter on the Canon of the First Four Councils (Oxford Univ. ni 5,6 
Chalmers (M. D.), Negotiable Instruments Act (Indian), 8vo......... (Thacker) 10/6 


Confessions of a Medium, cr 8Vo ..... 
Cooke (J. P.), Scientific Culture, 12m 
? Anvers, Elementary History of Art, 

*Auvers (N.), Elementary History of Music, cr 8vo.. 





Denton (B.), House Sinitation, 8v0............cseeeesseeeeeees 
Douglas (F. 5 Life and Times, written by Himself, cr 8vo .... 
Dumas (F. G.), Illustrated Catalogue of Paris Salon, 1882 , 8V0 5 
Du Moncels (Count), The Telephone, &c., new ed., cr 8vo (0. K. Paul & Co.) 5 
Euripides, Helena, Introduction and Notes, by Jerram (Oxford Univ. Press) 
Fenn (G. M.), The Vicar’s People, Cr 8VO .......ce.csceeeeeseeee (Cc 
me (Smith & Elder) 1 
Green (M. A. E.), Calendar of State Paper, Domestic Series gg a pga 1 


Fox (C.), The Memories of Old Friends, 2 vols. cr 8vo 


Grote (A. R.), Rip van Winkle, &c., cr 8v0 ......... 
How John Bull Lost London, er 8v0 siacaaitemeabotes 
Homer, Iliad, Bk. 6, Introduce. & Notes, ~ Hailst 
Holland (H. 8. uN Logic and Life, er 8vo . 
Holbein (Hans), by J: Cundall, er 8vo_.... 

















(Oxford Univ. Press) 1 


(Griffith & Farran) 36 
— 40 








Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words), 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 








/ 
ae ; 10/6 
(Hamilton 


3 
hapman & Hall) : 
5 
(0. K. yond teed . 


8. Low & Co.) 
(Rivington) 7/6 


HINDLEY’S 
CHINTZES. 


$$ ___ 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
FAST COLOURS. 
From 9d per yard. 


—_—_— 


WALL PAPERS AND clleaiaiaaas STUFFS.. 


C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
200 to 294 484 OXFORD STREET, W. 








8. Low &Co.) 3/6 




















Hedges (K.), Useful Information on Electric Lig iting, cr 8VO ............ (Spon) 30 DIAMONDS. 
— a for the People, 2nd series, cr 8V0 .....6...0066 — 1/6 
avergal (F. R.), Memoirs of, ches ap edition, er 8v0 ..(Nisbet) 16 
Hanilton (F. T ), Speeches of, TD ccctsrneccscepsecessncen (Murray) 12/0 SAPPHIRES. 
—_ am (¥, Household-boiler Explosions - vm et 1/0 — 
err (J.), Some Aspects of Human Nature, Cr 8V0 ....se.sseeeree-eeee(LOngman) 50 . 
Lamb (C.), by A. Ainger, cr 8v0 (Macmillan) 26 | CAT’S-EYES., 
— i ody poo Of Acousticn, 12M0 ......00..0+-ccersscccscesoesees ores “chpabuer) 16 
owell (J. R.), Biographical Sketch of, by F. i. Underwood. riibner 7/6 ~~)? 
Mackay (H. H! B.), The Law of Property, 8¥0 scssssssssssesess-essssessecesees (Sweet) 25,0 STAR STONES. 
yee (R.), Coal and United Industries of the Onited Kingdom peer 28 0 vasmenciaged 
ichie (C.), Bible Words and Phrases, 12mo .... ..eee...(Macniven) 1/0 N A 
Molloy (J. F.), It is no Wonder, 3 vols. cr 8¥0... son “(iurst & Blackett) 31/6 EMERALDS. 
Muir (T.), Theory of Determinants, 8vo .(Maemillan) 15/0 ee 
Nave G. .), The Collector's Handbook of Alge, new edition, 12mo wcasanl (Bogue) 2/6} RUBIES. 
Nicholson (J. H.), The Adventures of Halek, cr 8v0......... (Griffith & Farran) 7/6 
Ogilvie (J.), Imperial Dictionary, Vol. 2, roy 8V0.....0.00...ssesseseeee +eo(Blackie) 25/0 
Palmer (E. H.), Simplified Grammar of Hindustani, Persian, &c. ([riibner) 5/0 PEARLS. 
ear: be ), Jane Caldecott, 2 Vols. Cr SVO .cececssssereeeeee » nie ig 21/0 —o 
eabody (C.), English Journalism, 12mo....... 12(Casse 1&Co.) 2/0 , 
Phelps (A.), The ‘l heory of Preaching, 4to ... (Dickenson) 3/6 ALEXANDRITES. 


Plato, Republic. Books 1 and 2, Notes, &c., by G. i. “Wells, er 8vo...... (Bell) 5/6 
¢ (Griffith & Farran)—each 2/0 
Sy stematic Bible Teacher Depét) 1/6 


Poetry for the Young, 2 vols. cr 8vo... 
Prayer-book Appendix (The). cr 8vo....... 
Private Theatricals, by an Old Stager, 8v0 
Prowett (C. G.), ‘Translations and Original Pieces, 










Pusey (S. E. B. B.), Permanence and Evolution, cr 8vo 









A Single Stone at First Price | 


MR. STREETER, 


DIAMOND AND GEM MERCHANT, 


NEW BOND STREET, LONDON; 
AND 
COLOMBO, CEYLON. 


GOLDSMITH AND JEWELLER. 
NO LOWER STANDARD OF GOLD USED THAN 
18-CARAT. 





/KEYLESS ENGLISH LEVER WATCHES, 
| BEST QUALITY ONLY. 
Precious Stones direct from the Mines, 


| Mr. Streeter’s Collection of Rough and Cut 
Stones always on view. 





W. H. rene 4/0 
Bell 
. Paul & Co.) 5/0 





eee . 9 
Ramsay (J. A.), Ventilating and Working Collieries, 8v0 .........++- (Longman) 5/0 ROWLANDS 
Rembrandt, by J. W. Mollett, cr 8v0.............ccccssccscessersecenees (S. Low & Co.) 3.6 | 
Reynolds (3. E.), Experiments al Che mistry, Junior, Part 2, 12mo (Longman) 2/5 


Scriven (J.), The Law of Copyholds, royal 8VO .............00c0008 (Butterworth) 300 


Scrymgour (E. P.), The Doctrine of the Cross, cr 8yo 


Stevens (G.), Old Norse Fairy-tales, cr 8V0 .........000..0.00 
Stevenson (R. L.), Familiar Studies of Men and Books, er 8vo......... (Chatto) 6/0 


Sykes (G. F. W.), Pupil’s Geography, 12mo 
Tea Cyclopedia (The), royal PS iN sok Pair OF 
Temple (Sir R.), Men and Events of my ° 
Theal (G. M.), Kaffir Folk-lore, 8vo ..... 
Uhland (W. H.), Slide and Piston V alve-g 
Ms aux (J. E.), The Doctrine of the Atc nement, 12mo 

Vaux (J. E. ), What to Preach, cr 8v0.................008 is 
Wherry (E. M)., Commentary on the Qurar 









, 8va 
Wollaston (A. N.), English-Persian Dictionary, ee veaneanugeaiees (W. H. Allen) 250 








me in India, Biot: oe (Murray) 16 0 





ssecesexeinvereee (Bell) 5.0 | 
...(Sonnenschein) 46 | 


ODONTO 


: 10 | 
Whittingham) 28.0 | 


- been celebrated for more than half a century as 

he best, purest, and most fragrant preparation for the 
tooth ever made ; it whitens and preserves the teeth, 
imparts to them a pearl. like whiteness, strengthens 


the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath, 


| Health depends in a great measure upon the soundness 

of the teeth, and all dentists will allow that neither 

washes nor pastes can possibly be as efficacious for 

polishing the teeth and keeping them sound and white 

as a pure and non-gritty tooth-powder ; such Rowlands’ 

Odonto has always proved itself to be. Ask for Row. 
lands’ Odonto. 





(Sonnenschein) 76 
..(Spon) 50/0 








(CYNE of the Pastors of the Bremen Cathedral wishes to place 

his DAUGHTER, 18 years old, for a year in a good English, if possible, 

Clergyman’s HOME, to be taught English; and is ready to receiv ¥ in exchange, 

in his house, a Daughter of the same. —Offers to be sent to Rev, 
28 De Crespigny Par rk, Dermark Hill, London, 8.E. 


A. WYSARD, 








G ROSVENOR GALLERY. 


ROSV E NORGALLE RY, WINTER 
EXHIBITION at the Grosvenor Gallery NOW 
OPEN » from 10 till 6, with a Collection of Water- 
Colour Drawings, and a complete COLLECTION of 
the WORKS of G. F. W ATTS, R.A., forming the first 
of a Series of Annual Winter Exhibitions illustrating 
the works of the most eminent living Painters.— 
Admission, Is; Season Tic kets, 5s 


JOYAL SOCIETY of PAINTE RS 
ay in WATER-COLOURS. 





The WINTER EXHIBITION will CLOSE on | 


SATURDAY, March 11th, 5a Pall Mall East. From 


10 till5. Admittance, ls; Catalogue, 6d. 

Starry ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 

 aateliaiiaies HIGH SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. 


PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL: 
The Very Rev. the DEAN cf BRISTOL. 
ViIck-PRESIDENT : 

The Rev. J. M. WILSON, Head Master of Clifton 

College. 
Hrap Mistress—Miss WOODS. 

The Second Term of 1882 will begin on FRIDAY, 
April 28th. Entrance Examination for new Pupils 
on THURSDAY, April 27th, at a quarter-past 9. 

Prospectuses can be obtained at the School, at the 
Office of the Cli/ton Chronicle, or from the Hon. 
Secretary, Lieutenant-Colonel PEARS, 40 Canynge 
Square, Clifton. 

Mrs. HAIGH, 77 Pembroke Road, Cl fton, is 
licensed by the Council to receive as Boarders Pupils 
attending the High School. For terms and other 
information, apply to Mrs. HAIGH, 





JRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE 
and HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, EALING.— 
President of the Executive Committee, H.R.H. the 
Princess CuristTIAN.—RESIDENT LADY SUPER- 
INTENDENT and HEAD MISTRESS REQUIRED 
in September next. Fixed Salary, £250, and capita- 
tion grant £1 10s for each pupil beyond 100, and £2 
for cach pupil beyond 200. Board and apartments 
also found.—Apply for particulars. by letter, to Mrs. 
JEUNE, Hon. Sec. Princess Helena College, St. 
Margaret’s Offices, Victoria Street, Westminster. 


Dye org reed HIGH SCHOOL for 
‘4 GIRLS, Limited.—Wanted, an ASSISTANT 
MISTRESS. Gcod arithmetic indispensable. Salary, 
£100 to £120, according to qualifications.—Applica- 
tions, stating ae, experience, and certificates, to be 
sent to HEAD MISTRESS, 280 Hagley Road, Bir- 
mingham, not later than March 6th. 


NHEFFIELD SCHOOL _BOARD. 
INSPECTOR of SCHOOL 
The Borrd Require a SECOND INSPECTOR of 
SCHOOLS. 
A thorough knowledge of the Working of Element- 
ar y Schools is needful, and it is Cesirable that Can- 
s should be Graduates of one of the Universities. 
£250 per annum, 
Forms of application may be bad from the under- 
signed, and should be sent in on or before March 6th, 
JOHN F. MOSS, Clerk. 
Office s of Se hoal Bos urd, Sheftic! td, , Feb. 17th, 1832. 








W: ANTED, a SECRETARY, for the 

FROEBEL SOCIETY.—Must have had pre- 
vious experie uce in public — A knowledge of 
German desirable. Salary, £25 a year -—App ly by 
letter only, stating qualifies ations, to F. STORR, 40 
Mecklenburgh Square, W.C 








LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, 


TRUSTEES, 


The Right Hon. the EARL 


JAMES PARKER DE os 
JOHN P. DE GEX, Esc 


CAIRNS. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLE “wage Lord Chief Justice of En 
Esq »Q. G. , D.C.L. 





SQ.) Q-( 
FREDERICK JOHN BUAKE, Esq. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 








Pa 
application to 


iamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, 


E, A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


and full information will be forwarded on 


N EDUCATED LADY (40), with 
good testimonials, seeks an Engagement, Ad- 
vertiser would accept any position at home or abroad 
that is fairly remunerative. She is a linguist, a ready 
writer, quic k at accounts, a practical teacher, and an 
able organiser .—Address, “A. B.,’’ 36 Great Portland 


Street, W. 
COLLEGE, 


NIVERSI'TY 
BRISTOL. 
GILCHRIST SCHOLARSHIP. 

A SCHOLARSHIP, of the value of £59 arnually, 
tenable for three years, will be awarded at this 
College, in September, 1882. Intending Candidates 
must forward their names for approval to the Prin- 
cipal, before June Ist, previous to entering for the 
Matriculation Examination of the University of 
London, held in June, 1882; and the one who 
passes highest in the Honours’ Divis‘on will obtain 
the Scholarship, conditional on his studying at Uni- 
versity College, *Rristol, with a view to graduation in 
the University of London. 

For other Scholarships tenable at this College, see 
Calendar, WILLIAM RAMSAY, Pr incipal. _ 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE, 
FEBRUARY, 1£82. 

THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value 
from £80 to £15 a year, besides A certain number of 
Free Admissions, will be COMPETED for in JUNE 
next. These Scholarsh: ps are open to Members of 
the School and others without distinction; two will 
be offered for proficiency in Mathematics. Age of 
Candidates from 12 to 16. Full par ieulars may be 
obtained on application to Mr. SELLICK, the College, 
Marlborough. 


YVHELTENHAM COLLEGE. 
—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. Eight £40; 

Four £20. Election third Tuesday in May. “Apply 
to the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


Fettes COLLEGE, EDINBURG H. 


A Number of OPEN SC N SCHOLARSHIPS, varyiug 
from £60 to £20, will be onen for competition in July. 
For - particul: Ars, apply to HEAD MASTER. 


( VERSLADE PREPAR ATORY 

SCHOOL, near Rugby.—The Rev. G. F. 
WRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow of C. C.C., Cambridge, 
and formerly Assistant-Master at Wellington College 
and Shrewsbury School, PREPARES BOYS for the 


Classical or Modern S.des of the Public Schools. 


\ EST HERTS.—Rev. NEWTON 
PRICE, Oxbey Vicarage, Watford, des'res 
TWO PUPILS. Good music, et and French. 


I ELICATE BOYS—A married 
Oxford Graduate (without ‘other duties) RE- 
CEIVES, in a large Country House, with 20 acres of 
ground, SIX PRIVATE PUPILS who need especial 
care.—" M, A.,” Mill Bank House, near Malvern. 
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RGH SCHOOL.— 
S ED BE itace SCHOLARSHIPS, of £40, 
i £20. Candidates may _be examined in London 
£30, a chester.—Apply to H. G, HART, Esq., School 
Grouse, Sedbergh, before March 25th. 
7AOLLEGE for _GENTLEMEN’S 
DAUGHTERS exclusively, conducted by Mme. 
LANGOKE, 40 Welbeck Street, Caveadish Square, W. 





HE LONDON JOINT-STOCK 
BANK. 


4 

NOTICE is hereby Given that the RATE of 
INTEREST allowed at the Head Office and Branches 
of this Bank on Deposits subject to seven days’ notice 
of withdrawal is this dey REDUCED to THREE 
AND A HALY PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 

W. F. NARRAWAY, General Manager, 
No. 5 Princes Street, Mansion House. 

February 23, 1882. 





Gireulars on application. 
established 


THING, Sussex, 
peo EDUCATION for YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN. Resilent Master for Classics and 
Mathematics. Referen ‘es to Rev. E. K. Elliott, M.A., 
Worthing, Dr. Thos. Stevenson, P.R.C.P., Lond , 45 
Gresham Road, §.W.—For Prospectus, apply to Miss 
BILLING, Westbury House. 


INETON, WARWICK.—My:. 
¢ HUNTER, whese Pupils have gained distine- 
on, Tonbridge, Cheltenham, and Haileybury, 
continues to RECEIVE the SONS of GENTLEMEN, 
to prepare for the Public Schools. Special care given 
to delicate and backward Boys. Locality most 
healthy. Playground, gardens, tectum, and cricket- 
field. Highest references. 


eee WILKINSON, M.A., 


tion at Et 





late Exhibitioner of Exeter College, Oxford, 
and formerly Scholar of Eton College, RECEIVES a 
FEW PUPILS, from Nine to Fifteen years of age, 
to PREPARE for the Public Schools, and with a 
special view to the Scholarship Examinations at 
Eton and Winchester.—Address, 11 Westbury Park, 
Durdbam Down, Bristol. 





RS. GILLESPIE DICKSON (of 1 

Inverleith Row, Edinburgh), proposes, on 

4nd after April 3rd next, to RECEIVE, at Westfield, 

Partickbi!), Glasgow, THREE or FOUR BoYs, 

between the ages of 3 and 10 years, or GIRLS, 
between 3 and 12, for Board and Education. 

The house of Westfield stands in a garden of two 

acres, to the west of Glasgow. 


OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS. 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFOKD SQUARE. 


UNION 
OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
Established 1937. 











BANK 


Paid-up Capital £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ‘sa hee aan £816,500 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches thronghout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received at this Office, for fixed 

riods, on terms which may be ascertained on 
application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


ESSRS. JACKSON & GRAHAM, 
Estate and House Agents, bez to call attention 
to Gentlemen Desirous of Selling or Letting Property 
in Town or Country, as well as Gentlemen wishing 
to Purchase or Rent, to the great facilities they 
possess for carrying ont the views of each, and 
respecfully solicit communications. Properties 
inspected, at simply travelling expenses being paid. 
Auctions, Valnations, Surveys, &c.—Estate Agency 
Department, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, London, W. 
[)*: LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS.--‘‘ Marvettous  Errects.”—‘ I 
have sold Dr. Locock’s PuLmonic WaFeErs for over 
1t years, and have noticed the marvellous effects they 
have had upon wracking coughs; they seem to act 
like magic, giving such speedy relief. They are also 
invaluable to public speakers and singers. (Signed,) 
W.T. Jackson. M P.S., Stanley Sqnary, Staleybridge.” 
Asthma, consumption, bronchitis, coughs, coids, 
shortness of breath, phlegm, pains in the chest, and 
rheumatism are instantly relieved and rapidly cured 
by the Wafers, which taste pleasantly, Soldat 1s 14d, 
28 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s per box, by all Drugzists. 











“BLANC 





NELSON'S 


ISSUE of 6,009 £5 SHARES at PAR.—LIST of 
APPLICATIONS will CLOSE on March Ist. Allot- 
ment will be wade in order of priority of applica- 


tion. 
igo NATIONAL LIBERAL LAND 
COMPANY (Limited). 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of DALHOUSIE. 
The Right Hon. G. J. SHAW-LEFEVRE, M.P. 
THEODORE FRY, E:q., M.P. 
DIRECTORS. 
JAMES E. THOROLD ROGERS, Esq., M.P., Chair- 


man. 

Cooke Baines, Esq. (Director, Liberator Building 
Society). 

Edward Bond, Esq. M.A. 

Pitt Cobbett, Esq., M.A., B.O.L. 

Jon Robert Hollond, Esq., M.P. 

John Mann, Esq. (Director, Temperance Building 
Society). 

Benjamin Whitworth, Esq., M.P. 

William Woodall, Esq., M.P. 


BANKERS. 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE®, and CO., 1 Pall 
Mall East, W. 
The NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK (Limited), 
12 Piccadilly, W. 


A dividend at the rate of £5 per cent. per annum 
is now being paid on the Company's Shares. 

A further issue of £30,000 Capital in £5 Shares is 
now offered to the public at par. 

Deposits of not less than £50 will be received at £5 
per cent. per annum, withdrawable on two months’ 
notice. 

Applications for last Report and for deposit forms 
to be made at the Bankers, or at the Oifices of the 
Company, 40 Charing Cross, 8.W. 

By order of the Board, 
GEORGE POOLEY, Seerctary. 

ESTABLISHED 1831. 
IRKBECK BAN K.— 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balarces, when not drawn below 

225. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

March 31st, 1880. 





_ XIXtu CENTURY BUILDING 
SOCIETY, 

ADELAIDE PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 
DirEctors—Heury Wa'demar Lawrence (Chairman), 

Mark H. Judge, Director Artisans’, Labourers’, 

and General Dvwellir Company (Depnty-Chair- 

man), F. H. A. Hardcastle, Eliza Orme, George 

Palmer, M.P., Mary E. Richardson (Member of the 

School Board for London), and Venry Ratt. 

This Society affords the means of investing money 
in large or small sums with complete safety at good 
interest. Shares £10 ewh. Interest 5 per cent., 
paid half-yearly. Deposits received at 4 per ceut. 
Withdrawal np to £10 at three days’ notice. Pro- 
spectus free of 







FREDERICK LONG, 

Manager and Secretary 

UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases fur home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


MANGE,” 


ALMOND, LEMON, AND VANILLA FLAVOUR, 


READY FOR USE. 


IN TINS 1s EACH. 








LEA AND PERRINS’ «SAUCE. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


THE WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE, 


Which are calenlated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” without which no boitle of the original 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine. 

*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 


Oilmen generally. 


Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


H EALTHY PERSONS at all AGES 
will tind in the BONUS SYSTEMS of the 

LIFE ASSOCIATION of SCOTLAND advantages 

far exceeding what can be obtained under any of the 

Ordinary Systems. 

EXAMPLES of actual Policies in Class B., with 

Bonus Additions declared up to 1880, and payable with _ 
the Sum Assured at Death, whenever it happen. 





Date of Sum Bonuses Payable Every £10 
Policy. Assured. to 1ssu. at , increased tu 
> £ > > 
1,680 3,680 . 184 in 20 Yrs. 
800 ...... 1,8°0.... oe 
456 ...... 1,058 ..... me ‘aa 
os 215 ...... 172 96 17 99 
204 SOL CS. 6s 
6t a ee 
12 VL pee 1,920 ...... 160 ,, 14 ,, 
8 CP ticien 1,216 WE os 
&e &e. &e. &e. 
Further Additions will be made at every succeeding 
ivision, 
CLAIMS AND BONUSES PAID............ £4,028,000 
ANNUAL REVENUE ....00.......ccccccseseeees 435,000 


43rd YEAR. 

ENTRANTS during year ending APRIL, 1882, will 
secure ONE YEAR'S BONUS more than later 
Assurers. 

London: 5 LomBarp Street, and 48 Part MAL. 
Birmingham : 58 New St. | Leeds: 14 East Parade. 
Liv’rpool: 11 Tithebarn St | Manchester: 10 Bank St. 
Edinburgh : 82 Prince’s St | Gl’sg’w: 123 St Vincent St. 

LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 

GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

13 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 


CITY BRANCH: Mansion-Hovuse Burtpryas, E.C. 


Chairman—Rt. Hon. Sir Jonn Ropert Mowsray, 
Bart., M.P., D.C.L. 


ELEVENTH BONUS MEETING, 1882. 

The Report, presented at a Mecting be!d on the 5th 
January last, showed that on the rigorous basis of the 
Instituce of Actuaries’ H™ Table of Mortality, with 
3 per cent. interest and net p:emiums, 

The calculated Liab‘lity was ... .. 


. _... £1,970,019 
To which further Reserves were added of 


116,634 


Making the Total Reserves... ... 2,083,703 
And the Assurances Fund being . 2,433,597 


. £346,694 
Of this som, £345,000 was divided—an amount 
larger by £15,000 than any previously distributed, 
and producing the highest ratio of profit ever declared 
by the Society, viz., a 
CASH BONUS OF 32 PER CENT. 
on the Premiums of the Five Years. 


The Net Surplus was... 





CLAIMS PAID IMMEDIATELY ON PROOF OF DzATH 
AND TITLE, 

The NEXT DIVISION ef PROFITS will be in 
January, 1887. New Policies effected before the end 
of June next will then rank for Five full Years’ 
Bonus, and so obtain one year’s additional share of 
Profits. 





The Report above mentioned, a detailed account of 
the proceedings of the Bonus meeti: g, the returns 
made to the Board of Trade, and every information 
ean be obtained at either of the Society’s Oifices, or 
from any of its agents. 

GEO. CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
B. NEWBATT, As:istant-Actuary. 


NOMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSU RANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subseribed —... ose e- £2,500,609 


Capital Paid up... nae PP ie pre 250,000 

Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholder s, exceed see ae see 650,000 

Total Annual Premium Income exceeds . 1,000,000 


Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Offices =o Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


QuN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
kK Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 
S.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Vere Street), W. 
FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances at moderate rates. 
LIFi Established 1810. Specially low rates for 
younglives. Immed ate settlement of Claims. 


H@N!IX FIRE OFFICE, Lom bard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


















ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL Kryps. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RaILWay ACCIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SFA. 
ASSURANCE OF EmPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £24),000. 
Moperate Premiums. 

Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIvE YEARS. 
£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 


Local Agents, or 
eee "Ss CORNHILL, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, Lendon. 








WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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EMIGRATION TO THE CANADIAN 


NORTH-WEST. 


The CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (under contract with the 
Dominion Government to complete and work a Transcontinental line of railway 
to the Pacific Ocean) OFFER for SALE FARMING and GRAZING LANDS in 
the Fertile Belt of the North-West, along the line of railway and its branches, to 
actual settlers, at 103 sterling per acre, payable in annual instalments, but 
subject to a rebate of 5s per acre for cultivation of one-half within four years 
from date of purchase. 

Purchasers will have the additional advantage of paying for these lands in 
the Land Grant Bonds of the Company, which will be accepted at a premium, 
10 per cent. above par, and accrued interest allowed. These Bonds, in denomina- 
tions of $1,000, bearing 5 per cent. interest, can at present be obtained through 
the Bank of Montreal, 9 Birchin Lane, London, at the price of par and accrued 
interest. 

For further information respecting the country, proof of its Agricultural and 
Stock-raising Capabilities, the way and cost of reaching it, &., apply to the 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY, Bartholomew House, London, 
E.C. 


LANDS 


FOR 





SALE. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
ingdom, 

An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 

Ask for the Licbhig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearness, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 





KINAHAN’S 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


LL 


WHISKY. 








THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


N EA V E’S. INFANTS 
AND 


FOR 
F OO D INVALIODS. 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 





British MepicaL JouRNAL.— Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 
IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 
J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 
ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


DR. 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


SOLD 








COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—Se: the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 

The Right Hon. Earl Ru-sell communicated to the College of Phys‘ciams and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 3lst, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, Jannary 12th, 1856 :—‘‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practi- 
tioners. Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it net supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. 5. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Ts a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHA, COLICS, &e. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE”’ on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies eich bottle. 
So_te Manuracturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, W.C. In Bottles, 


fe 144, 2¢ 90, 43 61. 











POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-room., 





Just published, price 8s, cloth. 


UMMARY of the RULES and 
PROCEDURE of FOREIGN PARLIAMENTS 
Compiled by ReGinaxp Dickinson, Barrister-at-Law, 
one of the Committee Clerks of the House of Com- 
mons. F 
London: VacHER and Sons, 29 Parliament Street ; 
Srwpxin, MarsHALL, and Co., Stationers’ Hall pg 


Now ready, price 2s; or post free, 30 stamps, 


HE NEWSPAPER PRESS 
; DIRECTORY, 1882. 

, Thirty-seventh Annual Issue, containing full par. 
ticulars of every Newspaper, Magazine, Review ‘and 
Periodical in Great Britain, the principal Continental 
United States, and Canadian Paperr, the Newspaper 
Map, the Class Papers and Periodicals, the Dail 
Press of the United Kingdom, aud “ The Newspa; 4 
Libel and Registration Act, 1881.” Pe 


C. MiTcHELL and Co., Advertis‘ng Contractors, 12 


and 13 Red Lion Cvuurt, Fleet Street, E.C. 
\ JILL. TORRENS, M.P., on « Cheap- 
ness and Security of Titles to Land.” Rey. 
W. L. Blackley, M.A., on ‘* The Possible Consolidation 
of Small Friendly Societies,” ‘Work: a Dramatic 
Monologne,”’ after Tennyson. 
For the above, see the 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF THE HOUSE 
IMPROVEMENT AND SUPPLY ASSOCIA- 
TION, LIMITED, 


a specimen copy of which will be sent free, on 
application to the Secretary, Mr. J. OLIPHANT 
BYRNE, 41 Parliament Street, S.W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


— ST., MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 


E.C., LONDON. 
FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 

THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 

FISHER’S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 

FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS, 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 
FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 








GOLD MEDAL, 








Gold Meda , Paris, 1878. First Award 
pres Medal, Sydney, 1880 ; Melbourne, 
BSI. peal 

| ately CARACAS COCOA. 


__**A most delicious and valuable 
article.’’—Standard. 


FRY’S 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 

Wwe ’ v 
A FPRY'S Cocoa EXTRACT. 
coco ** Strictly pure.”’—W. W. Stoddart, 

F.LC., F.C.S8., City Analyst, Bristol. 
pera FUECEEN PRIZE MEDALS. __ 
REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
I AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 
in Pr-venting and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
Excellent, refreshing, aud in- 
Sold by Chemists. 





and Skin Diseases. 

vigorat ng to the Constitution. 

LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Establ’shed Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin, It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when f dling off : Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Mignificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 63 and lls. 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

OLLOWAY’S  PILLS.—Goop 
Sprrits.—Every one has frequently experi- 
enced sudden personal changes from guiety to gloom. 
The wind and weather oftentime recive the blame 
when a faulty digestion is alone the ciuse of the de- 
pression. Holloway’s Pills can be honestly recom- 
mended for harmoniously attuning circulation and 
respiration, di-turban7e of the balance of which pro- 
duces a sense of fall: aud oppression after eating. 
They clean the furred ton-ne, and wholesomely etimu- 
late the liver, and act as a gentle aperient to the 
bowe's. They healthf lly rouse both body and 
mind. Holloway’s Pills are the best knowa ant:- 
dotes for want of apperite, nanse:, flitulency, heart- 
burn, languor, depression, and that apathy so chars 
acteristic of chronic derangement of the digestion. 
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MR. TENNYSON’S NEW POEM, 


SEE 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
M No. 269, for MARCH, price 1s. 


ConTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 


The CHARGE of the HEAVY BRIGADE 
at BALACLAVA. By ALFRED 
TENNYSON. 


By Julian Hawthorne. Chaps. 


Fortune's Foo. 

yo I CES WHICH HAVE AFFECTED 
tICAL INFLUENCE : ECTE 

agg nee “Season. By Professor Archibald 
Geikie, F.R.S., &c. 

Tur MELBOURNE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
timer Franklyn. 

QuEEN ELIZABETH AT HatrFietp. By R.J.Gunton. 
Part I. 

A Day aT Marcatr. By Miss Margaret Lonsdale. 

PROPERTY versus PERSON — INEQUALITY OF SEN- 


By H. Mor- 





tences. By D. H. Macfarlane, M.P. 
Rvssté AND THE REVOLUTION. By B. F. C. 
Costelloe. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 


MARCH, 1882. No. DCCXCVII. Price 236. 


CONTENTS, 
Western WANDERINGS: THE NEWEST 
RAILROAD. 
Pentock.—Part IT. 
Martin's HORACE. 
Tue Frxep Pertop.—(Conclusion). 
Lorp CRAWFORD AND THE House OF Mar. 
Recent NOveELs :—John Inglesant; The Portrait of 
a Lady; Begsar My Neighbour ; Christowell. 
A Worp with Joun Bricur. 
Tur MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. _ 


MHE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
for MARCH. 

JoweT?r’s THucypipFs. By E. A. Freeman 

IraLy AS 1T 18. By James Melvin. 

Miss Ferrier’s Novets. Ry George Saintsbury. 

THe ANTHROPOMETRIC LABORATORY. By Francis 
Galton, F.R.S. 

Tue Decay oF Criticism. By Grant Allen. 

THE PRACTICE OF VIVISECTION IN ENGLAND, By 
Dr. Gerald Yeo. 

Protection in YounG Communities. By G. Baden 
Powell. 

Some IrtsH Rearities: a Historical Chapter. 

HoME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
CHAPMAN AND HALL, LIMITED, 11 Henrietta Street, 

Covent Garden, W.C. 


AMERICAN 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
— CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
ConTENTS FOR MARCH. 

THE REVISED VERSION AND ITS ASSAILANTS. By F. 
W. Farrar, D.D. 

AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. By the Duke of Argyll. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF LoNnpoN. By Sir Arthur 
Hobhouse, K.C.S8.1. 

Monkeys. By Alfred R. Wallace. 

DISESTABLISHMENT IN SCOTLAND. 

ainy. 

THE FINANCIAL Crisis In France. By Auguste Vitu. 

COMPENSATION TO IRISH LANDLORDS. By Professor 
Brougham Le ch. 

Tue Vistas OF THE PAST: THE EARTH AND THE 
Moon, By R. A. Proctor. 

Lanp akp Lanour. Ry the Rev. W. L. Blackley. 

PROCEDURE OF THE House or Commons. By J. E. 
Thorold Rogers, M.P. 

PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH AS A CRITIC. By 
Herbert Spencer. 

THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. By Lord Brabourne. 

_ STRAHAN and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 


On Febrnary 27th (One Shilling), No. 267. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
j for MARCH. With Illustrations by GrorGE 
DU MAurIER and W. SmALu. 
CoNnTENTS. 

Love THE Dest. (With an Illustration ) Chap. 45. 
—Pushed from his Stool. 46. “The Brattle.” 
47. Fenton Graveyard. 

ZOOPHILY. By Frances Power Cobbe. 

THE KARLY Lire or J. F, MILLET. 

Living Deatu Germs. 

Tar-CONNAUGHT : A SKETCH. 

Upstairs anp Downstairs. 

THE SLEEPER. By James Thomson. 

Damoctes. By the Author of “ For Percival.” (With 
an Illustration.) Chap. 3. Shadows and a Ghost. 

An Afternoon in Redlands Park. 
London: Situ, ELper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


PrRASER’s MAGAZINE, MARCH, 
1882. No. 627. New Series, No. CXLVIL., price 


By Principal 


2s 6d. 
— ConTENTS. 
HE “Lapy Maup.” By the Author of “The Wreck 
ot the ‘Grosvenor.’’? Chapters 1-3. 
MonTEPULCIANO. By J. A. Symonds. 
How GILBERT SHERARD FARED IN THE FLoop. By 
Lady Verney. 
Basvto. By Alfred Aylward. 
Tue Frencu Privateers: I. JEAN Barr. By J. K. 
" Laughton. 
EXcHanGE NO Roxpspery; oR, FATED BY A JEST. 
- IV “VV If. By Miss Betham-Edwards. 
HE PorTRY OF DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. By 
Thomas Bayne. 
ENANT-RIGHT; OR, SECURITY v. CONFIDENCE 
I.$.Leadam, mealies 
London: Loxemans and Co. 





Now ready, 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 


Griffin, Ahoy! A Yacht Cruise 


to the Levant, and Wanderings in Egypt, Syria, 
the Holy Land, Greece, and Italy, in 1881. By 
General E. H. Maxwe .t, C.B. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


It is No Wonder: a Story of 


Bohemian Life. By J. Firzgeratp Mo.toy. 


Gehenna; or, Havens of Unrest. 


By the Hon. Lewis WinGFIeELp, Author of “In 
Her Majesty’s Keeping,’’ &c. 


Thistledown Lodge. By M. A. 


Pavtt, Author of ‘* Tim's Troubles,” &e. 
¢Thistledown Lodge’ is a delightful labyrinth of 
plots and love-affairs. It is written with gusto.”’— 
Academy. 


The Question of Cain. By Mrs 
CasuEt Hoey, Author of “‘ A Golden Sorrow,” &e. 
* A very succe:sful novel, with a remarkably well- 
constructed plot. It is interesting from beginning to 
end. The heroine is charming.”’—Speetator. 


Strange Chapman. By W. 
MarsuHaut, B.A., Author of “‘ Monsell Digby.” 


* For conception and for execution ‘ Strange Chap- 
man’ rises considerably abuve the average of novels.” 
—Spectator. 


Third and Cheaper Edition of 


SOPHY: or, the Adventures of a Savage. By 
Viotet Fane. 1 vol., 6s. (Nex! week. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





Just published, Second Edition, crown S8vo, 73 6d. 
: LEGENDS and THEORIES of 
the BUDDHISTS, comvared with History and 
Science; with Introductory Notices of the Life and 
System of Gotama Buddha. By R. Spence Harpy, 
Author of “A Manual of Buddhism,”’ &e. 
London: F. Nor@ate, 7 King Strect, Covent Garden. 


Third Edition, 12s 6d. 
HRISTIAN EVIDENCES 

J VIEWED in RELATION to MODERN 
THOUGHT. (The Bampton Lectures for 1877.) By 
the Rev. C. A. Row, Prebendary of St. Paul's. 

“The fullest and most able exposition we have yet 
seen of the apologetic theology of this age.’’—Church 
Quarterly Review. 

“ By far the most weighty volume on the Christian 
Evidences which we have read for some years.’’— 
Spectator. 

** No clergyman onght to be without a copy of this 
most valuable and timely work.’’—The BisHopr oF 
MeEaTH (Charge to Clergy, 1878). 





By the Sime, Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6:. 
be JESUS of the EVANGELISTS: 
his Historical Character Vindieited; or, an 
Examination of the Internal Evidence for our Lord’s 
Divine Mission. 

**The most complete example in our language of an 
exceedingly important method of argument, which no 
other English apologist has grasped and stated so 
fully and so ably.’’—Literary Churchman. 

London: F. Noragate, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 


Price 1s, Monthly, post free. 
. here Bx Pos 1 to 
4 Edited by Rev. S. COX. 
Cc 


‘ONTENTS OF Marcu NO., now ready. 
CRITICAL REMARK3 ON THE TRANSLATION OF THE 
REVISED VERSION. By Rey. Canon Evans, M.A. 

Tue Fourtu Psatm. By the Editor. 

STupres In THE MINOR PROPHETS.—JOEL. 
Geo. Matheson, D.D. 

THE SEcoND EpistLe OF St. PETER. WAS THE AUTHOR 
St. Peter? By Rev. Edwin A. Abbott, D.D. 

SHORTCOMINGS OF TRANSLATION. By Rey. J. Rawson 
Lumby, D.D. 

Dan anv Dan-Latsx. By Rev. Walter Wood, M.A. 
London: Hopper and StrouGuTon, 27 Paternoster 

Row. 


By Rev. 


a= L of EDUCATION, No. 
152, for MARCH, price 64. 
CONTENTS. 


1, WHatis A COLLEGE? By Mark Pattison. 

2. Notes on Teacurina. By Rev. E. Thring. 

3. EDUCATIONAL AGENTS. 

4, UNSEEN TRANSLATIONS. 

5. A HUNGARIAN COMMISSIONER ON ENGLISH PUBLIC 
ScHOOLs. . 

6. SCREWING UP THE STANDARDS. 

7. A _Letrer To Dr, Ripoinc oN TEACHERS’ 
TRAINING. 

8. On ExamMINaTIONS. 

9. A List oF Histortcat Novets. By H.C. Bowen 

10. ‘WHEN, AND IN WHAT ORDER, SHOULD SUBJECTS 
BE INTRODUCED?” By F. G. Fleay. 

11. TRANSLATION PRIZES — REVIEWS — OCCASIONAL 
NoreEs. 

12 


. SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES —CORRESPONDENCE, 
&e. 


JOHN WALKER and Co., 96 


Farringdon Streets 
London, F.C. 





| 
| 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 
IRELAND UNDER the LAND ACT. 


Letters to the Stundard during the Cr sis in Ire- 

land. Containing most recent Information about 

the Popular Leaders, the League, Working of the 

Sub-Commis:ions, &. With an Appendix of 

Leading Cases, giving the Evidence in full; 

Judicial Dicta, &e. By E. Cant-WALt. 
STUDIES in MEN and BOOKS. By 
R. Lovis Stevenson, Author of *‘ With a Don- 
key in the Cevennes,”” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 


BALLADS of LIFE, LOVE, and 
HUMOUR. By Rosert Buchanan. With a 
Frontispiece by Arthur Hughes. Crown 8yo, 
cloth extra, 6s. [In the press. 


STORIES from the STATE PAPERS. 
By ALex. CHArLes Ewa tp, F.S.A., Author of 
“Life of Prince Charles Stuart,’ &e. 2 vols. 
crown 8yo, cloth extra, 21s. 








EASY STAR LESSONS. With Star 
Maps for Every Night inthe Year. Drawings of 
Constellations, &«. By Ricuarp A. Proctor. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extri, 63. 


Ricuarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
7361. Contains ‘* A Menacing Comet.’”’ 


HALF-HOURS with FOREIGN 
NOVELISTS. With Notices of their Lives and 
Writings. By Hern and ALice ZIMMERN, 
New Edition, 2 vols. crowa 8yo, 12s. 


VIGNETTES from NATURE. By 


Grant Atien, Author of “ Tae Evolutionist at 
Large.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s 


TUNIS, the LAND and the PEOPLE. 


By Ernst von Hessr-Wartea. With numerous 
fine Illustrations, demy 8vo0, cloth extra, 9s 
{ Ready. 


CAVALRY LIFE; or, Sketches and 
Stories in Barracks and Out. By J. S. Winter. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth eatra, 21s, (Ready. 


SOME PRIVATE VIEWS. By James 


Parn, Author of ‘ By Proxy,’ &e. Crown 8yo, 
cloth extra, 6s. { Ready. 


FAMILIAR ALLUSIONS; a Hand- 
book of Miscellaneous Information. Ineluding 
the names of Celebrated Statues, Paintings, 
Palaces, Country Seats, Ruins, Churches, Ships, 
Streets, Clubs, Natural Curiositie:, and the like. 
$y Wittiam A. WHEELER and CHARLES G. 
WHEELER. Crown 8yo, 7s 61. | Ready. 


STAUNTON’S LAWS and PRACTICE 
of CHESS. Together with an Analysis of the 
Opening:, and a Treatise on End-games. By 
Howarp Staunton. Elited by Rosert B. 
Wormatp. A New Edition, small crown 8yo, 
cloth extra, 53. | Ready. 


A HISTORY of the CHAP-BOOKS of 
the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Joan 
Asuton. With nearly 40) Iliustration;, engraved 
in Fac-simile of the Originals. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s 6d. 


CONVALESCENT COOKERY: a 


Family Handbook. By CaTHErINE Ryan. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 23 6d. 


The HAIR: its Treatment in Health, 


Weakness, and Disease. Translated from the 
German of Dr. J. Pincus, of Berlin. Crown 870, 
1s; cloth, Is 6d. 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS in 
the PRESS. 
PIPISTRELLO. By Onida. 
TEN YEARS’ TENANT 
JEZEBEL’S DAUGHTER. By Wilkie Colhns. 
QUEEN COPHETUA. By R. E. Francillon. 
IN PASTURES GREEN. By Charles G bbon. 
A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. By James Payn. 
ELLICE QUENTIN. By Julian Hawthorne. 
WITH a SILKEN THREAD. By Mrs. Linton. 
QUAKER COUSINS. By Agnes Macdonald. 
WRITTEN in FIRE. By Florence Marryat. 

A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. _ By Christie Murray. 
CARLYON’S YEAR. By James Payn. 


, 
The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, for 
MARCH. Price 1s. 

ContTsNTS :—Dnust, a Novel, by Jul'an Hawthorne. 
—The Bargain with the Queen, by H. W. Lacy.— 
Literary Likeness, by W. H. Old.ng, LL. B.—Lawless- 
ness of Our Forefatbers, by Hubert Hall.—The Poets’ 
Birds : Birds of®men, by Phil Robinson.—A Modern 
Sybarite, by H. Barton Baker.—Shetlandic and Welsh 
Folk-Lore, by Karl Blind.—Tusean Olives, by A. Mary 
F. Robinson.—Science Notes, by W. Mattieu Williams. 


—Table-Talk, by Sylvanus Urban 
BELGRAVIA, for MARCH. 
ConTENTS :—All Sorts and Conditions of Men, by 


1s, illustrated 
Besant and Rice.—Cuttle-Fishes, by Andrew Wil:on, 
F.R.S.E.—Found at Blazing Star, by Bret Harte.— 
Liszt: November, 1831, by Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A 
—The Man with Two Souls, by EF. B. Nicholson.— 


By Beant and Rice. 









Ei io a, by F. B. € 
Macqnoid.—Sekastien Mere‘er, by Char'es 
The Admiral’s Ward, by Mrs Alexander 





I Harris —About Yorks 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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Now ready, Vols. I. and II., imp. 8vo, cloth, 25s each; or half-morocco, 31s 6d each, 


OGILVIE’S 
IMPERIAL DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


New Edition, Revised and Largely Augmented. 
Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A. 
ILLUSTRATED BY ABOVE THREE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS, 


*,* The Third Volume will be published on July 1st, acd the Fourth Volame, completing 
the Work, on November Ist. 

Fully detailed Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, may be had from the Booksellers, or will be sent, post-free, 
by the Publishers on application. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 





THE LATE REVEREND CHARLES LOWDER. 


NOTICE.—The Third Edition of “CHARLES LOWDER: 
“St. Teresa,” is 
ready, with Portrait, large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


a Biography,” by the Author of now 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 





THE 


GARDEN OF EDEN, 





GLOBE. 
“In parts this novel approaches greatness, 
It is written with the whole might and heart 
of its author.” 


LONDON FIGARO. 
“A brief tribute is due to the purity of 
the story, and to its power and vigour.” 


ATHEN ALUM. 
“The work of a cultivated and observant 
mind, and thoroughly readable.” 


ILLUSTRATED SPORTING NEWS. 
“A book so fresh and pleasant will be in- 
teresting to all readers.” 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 
‘There are passages of force and vividness 
in ‘ The Garden of Eden.’ ” 


THE GARDEN OF EDEN 


Is now ready at all Libraries, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





PARTY POLITICS AND BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 


NOTICE.—The Second Edition of REPRESENTATIVE 
GOVERNMENT in ENGLAND: its Faults and 
Failures, by DAVID SYME, is now ready, large crown 
&vo, cloth, price Cs. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 


OF THE 


THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


BEST AND NEWEST LITERATURE, 
VOCAL & INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, &c. 








And all the advantages of a First-class Club, with Dining and Luncheon Rooms, Drawing Room 
for Ladies, Reading and Smoking Rooms, &c. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION FROM ONE GUINEA. 
For Terms and all Particalars, address the Librarian, 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limited), NEW BOND STREET, W. 





CRAMER’S NEW PIANOFORTES. 


OUR OCTAVES (Table) (never requires tuning)... ie se 


i i 10 Guineas 
FIVE ,, (never requires tuning) ... see — 13 


+s n (Studio)... ne si sa me me 16 35 
ns * (Yacht), with Closing Keyboard in Pine Case 20 9 
m - mS in American Walnut Case ... 22 
4 46 ye in Oak Case ... “oe xm a 24 ss 
. ss ss in Black and Gold Case... se ee soe a 
SEVEN OCTAVES, in Pine, and other Cases, from... wae so a tee w 





PIANOFORTE GALLERIES: 207, 209 REGENT STREET, W.; 
40 to 46 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 


STOCK-EXCHANGE SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT 
ON LIMITED LIABILITY. 


Operators in Stocks and Shares are invited to test our system, by which Larce PROFITS are 
being realised at a Minimum Risk. 





Special Circulars Gratis on Application. 


READING MERCURY.—“ With most satisfactory results to their clients..——MIDLAND COUNTIES 
HERALD.—*A considerable profit is shown in their operations." —— CATHOLIC TIMES.—* The profits are 
ractically indefinite."——STAFFORDSHIRE ADVERTISER.—“ Recommends itself as being both safe and 
ucrative”’——-WORCESTER HERALD.—“No danger of the investor getting out of his depth.”"—— 
SHREWSBURY CHRONICLE.—“ Intending investors will do well to give them instructions.” 


W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 7 Drapers’ Gardens, London, E.C. 








New Novel at all Libraries, 3 vols. 


MERE CHANCE, By Ada 


CAMBRIDGE, Author of “In Two Years’ 
Time,” &c. 3 vols. 





At all Libraries, in 2 vols. crown 8yvo. 


JACK URQUHART’S 


DAUGHTER. By Pameta Sneyp. 





Immediately, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


The FRERES. By Mrs. Alexander, 
Author of “The Wooing o’t,” “Which 
Shall it Be ?” &e. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 











MR. BARLOW’S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, handsomely bound, 7s 6d, 
SONG-SPRAY. 


By GEORGE BARLOW. 


Also, uniform with the above, price 7s 6d. 


SONG-BLOOM. 


By GEORGE BARLOW. 





REMINGTON and CO., 134 New Bond Street, W. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 





osx 


Small 4to, pp. 375, Illustrated, price 12s 6d. 


HE PERFECT WAY; 
or, THE FINDING of CHRIST. 


A course of lectures setting forth in its purity and 
fullness the ancient doctrine of the constitution of 
Existence and the nature of Religion, and supplying 
a system of thought and rule of life, adapted to all 
the needs and aspirations of mankind. Derived from 
original sources; and differing entirely in method 
and scope from any work hitherto published. 





London: Frey and Tver; HamItton, ADAMS, and 
Co. New York: ScrIBNER and WELFORD. 





Eleventh Edition, post free, One Shill ng. 
D R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A 
J Treatise on the only Snecessful Method of 
Curing this Disease. By Rosert G. Watts, M.D., 
F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
Square, London, W. 3 
London: C. MircHett and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Strect. bee 
Sa rr 7 7” 
REEK and ROMAN SCULPTURE. 
—See the BUILDER (4d, by post 4Jd).—Views 
of St. Clement’s, City Road ; New Bank, Aldershot ; 
The Water-gate ; Glass Shelters ; and Zoebel’s Pillar, 
Wurzburg. Canals—Decay of Monumental Sculp- 
ture—Fireproof Curtains—Municipal Government, 
Paris—Natural Science and Architecture—Important 
Discussions on Building Act, &c.—46 Catherine 
Street, and all Newsmen. 
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NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS AT MUDIE’S. 


More than One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Volumes of the Best Books of the 
Past and Present Seasons are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


The Collection comprises more than One Million Volumes of Modern Works of every Shade of 
Opinion on all Subjects of General Interest. 











Fresh Copies are added as the Demand increases, and an ample Supply is provided of all the 
Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 








BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
** The Terms for Book Clubs and Literary Institutions are the lowest on which it is possible for any 
Librarian to guarantee a liberal and constant succession of the Newest Books. 
PROSPECTUSES, POSTAGE FREE, ON APPLICATION. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





ART AND LETTERS. |SMITH, ELDER, AND CO’S 





asnara 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine cf Fine Art and Fiction. 
Conducted by J. COMYNS CARR. 
Price 1s; or, including postage, 1s 224. 
Subserip'ion, 12s per annum; or, including postage, lis. 
The MARCH NUMBER NOW READY. 
CONTENTS. 

A WOODLAND VALLEY. (Frontispicce.) 

Engraved by E, FromMent, from the Picture by H1rppotyTE EMMANUEL 

BouLENGER. 
GIOVANNI BATTISTA TIEPOLO. With Five Illustrations, 
CHINESE CLOISONNE ENAMELS, With Three Illustrations. 
MILITARY PAINTERS. With Five ['lustrations after Ernest Crofts, A.R A., 

R. Caton Woodville, Detaille, Protais, and Langon. 
GUSTAVE DORE asa SCULPLOR. With Two Iilustrati 
WAITING for the GUNS. Engraved by F. Méanile 

Narcisso Diaz, in the colle 


one 





ons, 
no the picture by 
en. 






P 


ion of Prince Paul Gali 

Story, “ Mr. and Miss CARRUTHERS.” 

ART NOTES. 

Hanpsome Reaprna-Cases, for holJing Three Numbers of the 
Magazine, are now ready. Price 2s 6d each. 





uo 


PRESS NOTICES. 
. Band with the leading Art publications of London and Paris.”—Daily 
elegraph. 

“ Sumptuously printed on fine paper, in large f lio form, and accompanied by 
iNustrations of artistic value, the new periolical seems likely to win a permanent 
place in public favour.”,—Daily News. 

“The topography, paper, and general finish are all that could be desired.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Well written, beautifully printed, and illustrated with engravings of such 
merit that they are worthy of being framei.”—Morning Post. 

“fA distinct advance in the Art literature of England.’’—Allen’s Indian Mail. 

“We wish the new magazine all sueces:, and gladly welcome this praiseworthy 
_ to bring the h’ghest forms of Art within the reach of all classes.’’—Suturday 

Leview, 

““*Art and Letters’ is admirably got up, and shouli have a succesful career 
before it.”—Court Circular. 

“A very creditable production in every re=pect, well calculated to create a 
favourable impression.’’—Globe. 

“* Art and Letters’ should speedily win its way to popular favour.”’—North 
British Daily Mail, 

“Clear and elegant printing, many good and some first-rate illustrations, and 
papers of var.ous kinds, all of which are more or less thoughtful, and graceful, 
and readable. The story, ‘ An II] Considered Blow,’ is cf phenomenal excellence.” 
—Atheneum. 

“The new ventire stands quite alone among English artistic magazines,”’— 
L'verpool Mail. 

re Marvellously cheap and singularly good.””—Era. 

One of the most promising ventures in periodical literature that has been seen 
or many years,”’—County Gentleman. 
: Likely to receive, a3 it certainly merits, a considerable share of public atten- 
tion. ’—Liverpool Cour'er. 

“The second number will still farther strengthen the favourable impres-ion 
made by the first.”"—Leeds Merenry. 

a A splendid shilling’s-worth.”’—Guardian, 

An excellent shilling’: 2 
“A wonderful shilling’ 






REMINGTON and CO., 134 New Bond Street, W. 








NEW BOOKS. 


Ready this Gay, 4to, price 42, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, gilt edges, by 
Burn and Co. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 


A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


DESIGNED BY HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE PRINCESS BEATRICE. 
NOTICE.—In consequence of the large number of different 


printings necessary to produce some of the Chromolitho- 
graphs, considerable delay must arise before a Third 
Edition can be issued. 


Now ready, Second Edition, with a Portrait, 2 vols. crown Svo, 18s, 


MEMORIES of OLD FRIENDS; being 


Extracts from the Journals and Lettors of Caroline Fox, of Penjerrick, 
Cornwall, from 1835 to 1871. To which are added Fourteen Original Letters 
from J. 8. Mill, never before published. Edited by Horace N. Pym, 


NEW VOLUME by MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


IRISH ESSAYS and OTHERS. By Matthew 
ARNOLD. Crown &vo, 7s 6d. [In a few days, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
POOR ARCHIE’S GIRLS. 


By KatuHLern Knox. 3 vols. post 8vo. ‘A very powerfal and even original 
novel.”’—Academy. 


LOVE the DEBT. By Basil. 3 vols. post 


8vo. [Just published. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





UroBioukA?PHY wt _a| The THIRD EDITION of Mr. DU CHAILLU’S 


INDEPENDFNT MINISTER. — “ Ver; 
remarkable Se Eviceatly a genuine expe: ience.” — 
Crristian World.—*“ The style is lively, piquant, 
and brimfal of wit.’—Meth dist. “Praught with 
‘ome important les:ons,’’—Literary World, 

WILLIAMS end Norcatr, 14 Henrizita Street, | 
Covent Garden; and Edinburgh, 


© 





NEW WORK—The LAND of the MIDNIGHT SUN, with 230 Illustrations, is NOW 
READY at all BOOKSELLERS, LIBRARIES, and RAILWAY STALLS, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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Just ready, half-morocco, cloth sides, gilt edges, 30s. 


THE LONDON ATLAS OF UNIVERSAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 


QUARTO EDITION, 


Containing FORTY-FOUR COLOURED MAPS, careful'y drawn and beautifully 
Engraved on Steel and Copper Plates, and an Alphabetical Index. 


“The ‘ London Atlas of Universal Geography’ is distinguished by several new 
and useful features. It contains 44 quarto maps, the selection having been made 
from a specially British stand-po‘nt......It was designed, and several of the maps 
were drawn and engraved by Arrowsmith; these have been brought up to date, 
and the additional ones are not unworthy of being placed alongside the work of 
the chief of English cartographers. They seem all abreast of the latest inform- 
ation, the execution leaves little to be desired, and the colouring is tasteful and 
really helpfal. The atlas is followed by an index of 50 pages of four columns 
each, viving the latitude and longitude of the principal mountains, capes, islands, 
towns, &c., laid down on the maps.’’—Times. 








London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





SECOND EDITION, with Illust:ations, and 21 Maps, large post 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, 


AND 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 


By KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S., 


Editor of the ‘‘ Africa Volume in Stanford’s Compendinm of Geography and 
Travel ;” late Leader of the Royal Geographical Society’s East-African 
Exped.tion. 


** A work of much thought, wide research, and no inconsiderable literary skill. 
It contains a vast amount of information on the physical features of the countries 
of the world, their climate and productions, commerce and industry, political 
institutions, administrative divisions, and leading towns. A set of maps, coloured 
so ag to distinguish forest regions, agricultural lands, steppes, and deserts, forms 
a = addition to this judiciously planned and carefully written text-book.” 
—Atheneum. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Coloured Sheets, 14s; mounted in Case, or on Roller, varnished, 25s. 
On Spring Roller, £5. 


STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP 


OF THE 


WORLD. 


On Mercator’s Projection. 
Size, 5 feet 9 inches by 3 feet 3 inches, 


Showing, in addition to the usnal Political Divisions and General Geography, all 
the Chief Ports of the World, the Ocean Currents, the Trade Winds 
and Monsoons, the principal Ocean Mail Routes, the 
Submarine Telegraph Cables, &c. 


“The best and most successful attempt we have seen to present to the public a 
chart of the world, with a compendium of all the results of navigation and physical 
scence, brouzht down, a3 we may say, to the present hour. The work is well 
planned and well executed, and we heartily wish it the success it deserves.”’— 
Shipping and Mercantile Gazette. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 








Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, with 12 Coloured Diagrams, 6s. 


BALANCE-SHEET OF THE WORLD 
FOR TEN YEARS, 1870-80. 


By MICHAEL G. MULHALL, F-.S.S., 
Author of ‘‘The Progress of the World,” &c. 


**Mr. Malhall’s view regarding the position of the world is a decidedly optim‘st 
one. He gives the figures of the population, weulth, taxes, and debt of all the 
gations of the world, together with figures relating to agriculture, commerce, 
mining, the carrying trade, and the earnings of nations in 1880, ascompared with 
1870.’’—Statist. 

“In some respects, the best fair-trade armoury that any one could wish.” —Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

“ A most orthodox work.”—Lord RanpoLpx CHURCHILL. 

**Conclusive as to the advance of industry in this country.”—Sir THomas 
BRASSEY, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 








J ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1811. 
Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. . 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading- 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. ¥ 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





CHEAP | 
STYLOGRAPHIC. 
PENS. 


SUPERSEDE 
IN ONE INSTRUMENT 
PENCIL, PEN AND INK. 
Prices, 1s to 7s 6d. 
} Send for List and Particulars to 
LETTS, Limited, 
LONDON BRIDGE, 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers, in 2 vols. dem 
Important Work by the Author of “ The Life of denne Foe” ona 


A NEW HISTORY of the ENGLISH STagr 


from the RESTORATION, CHIEFLY in CONNECTION wi 
THEATRES. From Original Papers in the Lord Chambers Omeent 
State Papers, and other Sunrces, By PERcy Firzarrap, Author fe = 
Life of George the Fourth.” ‘‘ The Life of David Garrick as of “The 
**In this the whole course of the Stage is set forth as in a pedigree, by di 
ments such as the patents, licences, suspensions by the Chamberlain’ £2, mace 
progress of eich great theatre is followed, and the connection of the A 3 the 
with each - traced. The author believes that no history upon this Bin payee 
pong boragtt the public.”’—Preliminary Announcement in the Atheneum, Decem- 
“‘Mr, Percy Fitzgerald has written, in two large volumes full of in’ 
matter, a complete history of the Engli-h stage from the Restoration until th 
year 1843......We may call attention to the almost encyclopmwdic character of his 
work, whch deals not only with the stage but with everything relating ther 
—acting, the private life of actors, dramat'c literature, society, and above { iT 
the laws regulating dramatic parformances......We must add, to give ‘a full a 1 
fay idea of Mr. Fitzgersld’s volumes, that they abound in lively biogra hical 
sketches, cleverly-drawn portraits, and well-told anecdotes.’’—St. James’s Gaal 


PALMS and TEMPLES: Incidents of a Four 


Months’ Voyage on the Nile. With Notes upon the Antiquities, § 
People, and Sport of Egypt. By Jutian B. ARNOLD. Prefatory Notice be 
Epwin ARNOLD, Author of “ The Light of Asia,’ &e. 1 vol. demy 8yo with 
Frontisp‘ece and Vignette, price 12s. [Now ready. 


A NEW WORK on COACHES and COACHING. 


ROAD SCRAPINGS. By Martin E. Haworth, 


late Captain 60th Rifles, Queen’s Foreign-Service Messenger, M.F.H., & 
Author of ** The Silver Greyhound.” 1 vol. 8vo, with Twelve Coloured Tins. 
trations, 10s 6d. [Now ready, 


teresting 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
A PROFESSIONAL BEAUTY. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER Fraser, Author of ‘A Fatal Passion,” ‘‘ A Maddening Blow,” 
&e. 3 vols, {In a few days, 


DOCTOR L’'ESTRANGE. By Annette Lyster, 


Author of ‘‘ Riding Out the Gale,” ** Bryan and Katie,” &c. 3 vol:. 


BEST for HER. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. 


Penper Cupurp), Author of ‘* Denis Donne,’’ ‘‘ Eyre of Blendon,” &e. 3 
vols. 


CYNTHIA: a Tale of Two Lovers. 


New Writer. 2 vols. 


The DUKE’S SWEETHEART. By Richard 


Dowtrna, Author of *‘ The Mystery of Killard,’”’ ‘‘ The Husband’s Secret,” &. 
3 vols. 


DANDY. By Jean Middlemass, Author of 


* Sackecloth and Broadcloth,” &c. 3 vols. 


A COSTLY HERITAGE. By Alice 0’Hanlon, 


Author of ‘‘ Horace McLean.” 3 vols. 


By a 


On the 27th inst., price One Shilling. 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE, for March (No. 


176), containing the OPENING CHAPTERS of a NEW SERIAL STORY. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


price 2s 6d, 


for MARCH, 1882, 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL— 
1. A Repiy. By Colonel Beaumont. 
2. A ResornpER. By Admiral Lord Dunsany. 
3. A Crivitran’s View. By Professor G@uldw.n Sm‘th. 
4. AN ALTERNATIVE. By Jobn Fowler. 
LANDOWNING AS A BustnEss. By W. Bence Jones. 
THe YELLOWSTONE GEYSERS. By Francis Francis. 
Tue Spirit oF Party. By T. E. Kebbel. 
ON THE NAMES OF THE GREEKS. By the Rev. E. L. Hicks. 
THE Optum Controversy. By Sir Alexander J. Arbuthnot, K.C.S.I. 
AmYE Rossart. By the Rey. Canon Jackson. 
ANNEXATION AND SouTH ArFrica. By Lord Colin Campbell, M.P. 
VIVISECTION : ITS PAINS AND ITS Users. (Cone uded.)— 
1. By Sir William W. Gull, Bart., M.D., F.R.S. 
2. By George Fleming. 
3. By Dr. T. Lauder Brunton. 
KeGan Pav, Trencu, and Co, London. 2 
5 ‘ ney 
ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867. 
—The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delbi and South Punjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,633 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 840 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 13,352 
cases, with an aggregate of 34,954 attendances. Owing tothe growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. i SO soul 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particu A 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOO ? 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rov. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Genera 
FINCH, 71 Landsdowne Place, Brighten. 


APOLLINARIS. 





“A household Inxury in all 
quarters of the globe.” 


Sanitary Record. 











“THE QUEEN OF | ANNUAL SALE, 
TABLE WATERS.” | 10,000,000. 








VIA 


February 25, 1882.] 
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G. BELL AND SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 





NEW VOLUME of the ‘‘ PUBLIC SCHOOL SERIES.” 


The REPUBLIC of PLATO. Books I. and 
II. With Introduction, Notes, and the Argument of the Dialogue. By G. 
H. WELLS, M.A., of St. John’s Colleze, Oxford, Ass:stant-Master at Cranvrook 
Grammar School. Crown 8vo, 5s 61. 





NEW VOLUME of the “CAMBRIDGE TEXT, with NOTES.” 
The ANDRIA of TERENCE. With 
Introduction and Notes. By Professor WaGner, Pb.D., feap. Svo, 1s 6d. 
The ADELPH®, PHORMIO, and HAUTONTIMORUMENOS are in the press. 
’ (London: WHITTAKER and CO.) 


Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


TRANSLATIONS and ORIGINAL PIECES. 


By the late CHARLES Gipps ProwerttT, M.A., formerly Fellow and Lecturer 
of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, Edited by C. H. Monro, M.A., 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 





Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The DOCTRINE of the CROSS. A Con- 


tribution to the Theory of the Christian Life. By the Rev, E. P. Scrymeour, 
B.A., Lec urer on English Literature in King’s Colleze, London, and 
Assistant-Minister of S. Juhn’s Chapel, 8S. Marylebone, furmerly Scholar of 
Oriel. 

The anthor’s purpose in this volume is to bring scientific principle into relation 
with Christianity ; to account for the Strife of Nature and the Sorrow of Man ; 
and to work out a Practical Doctrine of L'fe, in sympathy with contemporary 
thou ght. 





Third Edition, price 10s 6d, large post 8vo, gilt cloth. 


HENRY G. BOHN’S DICTIONARY of 


QUOTATIONS from the ENGLISH POETS, arranged according to Subjects. 
A comprehensive volume of 736 pages, hitherto private!y printed, and selling 
occasionally at auctions at from four to five guineas. 





2 vols., in Bohn’s Library binding; or fancy c’oth, 10s. 


GILBART’S HISTORY, PRINCIPLES, and 


PRACTICE of BANKING. New Edition, Revised to Present Date, By A. 
S. Micur1e, Deputy-Manager of the Royal Bank of Scotland, London, 
“Mr. Michie has executed his difficult task in an unusually complete and satis- 
factory manner.’’—Times, 
“The book has thus been edited, a3 it was written, by a man who possesses 
practical business exper:ence, and who knows the working of what he de:cribes. 
wf, Michie has met a real want, by editing the present volumes,’’— Economist. 





Third Edit‘on, large post 8vo, Illustrated, 15:3, 


PRECIOUS STONES and GEMS; their 


History and Distinguishing Characteristics. By E. W. Srreerer, F.R.G.S., 
Gold Medallist of the Royal Order of Frederick. 





FLAXMAN’S COMPOSITIONS :— 


The ILIAD of HOMER. Thirty-nine Designs, oblong Svo, paper 
cover, 2s 6d, 

The ODYSSEY of HOMER. 
paper cover, 2s 6d, 

The TRAGEDIES of HSCHYLUS. Thirty-six Designs, oblong 
8vo, paper cover, 2s 6d. 

The “WORKS and DAYS” and ‘‘THEOGONY of HESIOD.” 
Thirty-seven Designs, oblong 8vo, paper cover, 2s 6d. 

Also, complete in 1 vol. cloth, 12s; halj-inorocco, 14s. 
The DIVINE DRAMA of DANTE. 


oblong 8vo, paper cover, 2s 61. 


Thirty-four Designs, oblong 8vo, 


Thirty-two selected Plates, 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 4 York Street, Covert Garden. 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. 


THE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 
HENRY W. BEDFORD, 67 Regent Street, 

‘ (Next to St. James’s Hall), 

HAS THE LARGEST STOCK TO SELECT FROM IN LONDON. 
Prices, in Silver Cases, from £2 10s; in Gold Cases, from £8 8s. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS & PAMPHLETS POST FREE. 
HENRY W. BEDFORD, Agent for the Company, 

67 Regent Street. : 





R#401NG CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 
Price 2s 6d each. 
OC A S E § for B F 
Price 2s 6d each, 


wat be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
ellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





NP FF N G. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


anDpa r a Py 
FRASER’S MAGAZINE, for MARCH. 
Price 23 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
Tue “Lapy Maup” By the Author of “The Wreck of the ‘Grosvcnor.’ ’” 
Chaps. I.-III. 
MONTEPULCIANO. By J. A. Symonds, 
How GILBERT SHERARD FARED IN THE Fioop. By Lady Verney. 
Basvuto. By Alfred Aylward. 
THE FReNCcH Privateers. I. JEAN Bart. By J. K. Laughton. 
EXCHANGE NO ROBBERY; OR, FATED BY A JEST. IV.-VII. By Miss Betham- 
Edwards. 
THE Poetry OF DANTE GABRIEL Rossetti. By Thomas Bayne. 
TENANT-RIGHT; OR, SECURITY v. CONFIDENCE. By I. 8. Leadham. 


THOMAS CARLYLE, a History of the First 
Forty Years of his Life, 1795 to 1835. By J. A. Frovpe, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxfcrd. 2 vols. 8vo, with Two Portraits and Four 
Etchings, price 32s. 


SELECTED SPEECHES of the EARL of 
BEACONSFIELD. Arranged and Edited, with Introduction and Explana- 
tory Notes, by T. E. Kepner, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 32s. 


NEW NOVEL by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


IN TRUST: the Story of a Lady and her 
Lover. By M. O. W. OttpHant, Author of ‘‘ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, price 12s, 


The MODERN NOVELISTS’ LIBRARY. 


ENDYMION. Bythe Right Hon. the Earn 


OF BEACONSFIELD, K.G. ‘*Quicquid agunt homines.’’ Complete in 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, price 2s, boards ; or 2s 6d, cloth. 


SHILLING EDITION. 


LORD MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT 
ROME, with IVRY and the ARMADA. New Edition, feap. 8vo, pricels, 
sewed ; or 1s 6d, cloth, [In a few days. 


RAILWAYS and LOCOMOTIVES; Nine 


Lectures delivered at the School of Military Engineering, Chatham, by J. W- 
Barry, F.R.S., M. Inst. C.E., and Sir F, J. BARNWELL, F.R.S., M. Inst. C.E. 
With 228 Woodcuts, 8vo, 21s. 


The BRITISH NAVY, its Strength, Resources, 
and Administration. By Sir T. Brassey, K.C.B.,M.P. Vol. L., now ready, 


price 10s 6d; and Vol. II. nearly ready, price 3s 6d. English and Foreign 
Ships-of/-War, With very numerous Illustrations. 


The SUNBEAM SERIES. 
Lady BRASSEY’S VOYAGE of the ‘SUNBEAM.’ 4to, 
witb 60 Woodecnts, 6d. 
WOOD'S STRANGE DWELLINGS. With 55 Woodcuts, 6d. 
WHYTE-MELVILLE’S KATE COVENTRY. 6d. 
HARTWIG’S ARCTIC REGIONS. With many Woodcuts, 
6d. {In March. 


GREEK and ROMAN SCULPTURE; a 
Popular Introduction, designed to Promote the Knowledge and Appreciation 
of the Remains of Ancient Art. By W.C. Perry. With 230 Illustrations, 
engraved on Wood, Square crown 8yo, 31s 6d, 

GIOV. BOSCO’S COMPENDIUM of 


ITALIAN HISTORY, from the Fall of the Roman Empire. Translated and 
completed by J. D. MorEtL, LL.D. With 8 Illustrations, royal 8vo, 7s 6d 


HISTORY of the ROMANS UNDER the 


EMPIRE. By Dean Merivate, D.D. 8 vols. post 8vo, 48s. 
GENERAL HISTORY of ROME from B.C. 753 to A.D. 476. 


By the SamE AUTHOR. Crown 8vo, Maps, 7s 6d. 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND 
and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Heyrry Tuomas BUCKLE. 
Cabinet Edition, 3 vo s. crown 8yo, 2s. 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
3y JOHN Stuart Miry. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s ; or 1 vol. crown 8yvo, 5s. 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and 


Inductive. By Joun Stuart Mitt. Tenth Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 
EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. Copioasly Illustrated with Steel Plates, Land- 
ecipes, Coins, Maps, &c, 

LIBRARY EDITION. 2vols. 4to, 42s. 
INTERMEDIATE EDITION. 2 vols. square crown Syo, 21s, 
STUDENT’S EDITION. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY for 
JUNIOR S.UDENTS. By J. Emerson Reynoups, M.D., F.R.S. Part II. 
Non-Meta!s, with an Appendix on Systematic Testing for Acids, and L1O 
Weodeuts. Feap. 8vo, price 2s 6d. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 








A NEW AND CHOICE EDITION OF 


1H & 


BOO K 


H UN T E R. 


By JOHN HILL BURTON, 


D.C.L. (Oxon.), LL.D. (Edin.), Historiographer-Royal for Scotland, Author of ‘A History of Scotland,” ‘Tho Reiga of Queen Anne,” “Tho S20t Abroai,”’ && 


In Small 4to., on Hand-made Paper, with a Portrait of the Author, etched by Mr. W. B. Hots, A.R.S.A., and other Illustrations, 


The number will be strictly limited to One Thousand Copies for Great Britain, and Two Hundred and Fifty for America. The Edition 


being now nearly exhausted, a further increase in price will immediately be made. 


[In March, 





The LAND of KHEMI. By Laurence 


OxreHant, Author of * The Land of Gilead,” &c. Post Svo, with Illustrations, 
Os 6d. 


“* We lay down the book with the rare feeling of regret that we have finished 
it so soon. It is that most delightful of volumes,—a perfectly fresh book of travel, 
about a country which one might suppose to have been written about over and 
over again, by traveller after traveller, till there remained nothing more to say.” 
—Saturday Review, 


A LADY’S CRUISE in a FRENCH MAN. 


OF-WAR. By C. F. Gorpon Cummine, Author of ‘‘At Home in Fiji,’ 
*‘ From the Hebrides to the Himalayas,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, 25s. 

** Tt is impossible to give extracts which will convey an idea of the loveliness 
of the scenery of these isles. The volume3 must be reid to accomplish this; and 
in them will be found some very beautiful illustrations from the author’s pencil, 
which, comb‘ned with her ‘ pictures in words,’ will make the reader yearn to 
visit such exceptional wonders.”—Academy. , 

«* Her readers owe her nothing but thanks for having given them yet another 
glimpse of perhaps the most attractive region in the whole world.”’—Pull Mall 
Gazette, 

** Altogether, these volumes are extremely entertaining, and they contain much 
valuable information besides as to the prozress of civilisation since the discovery 
of the islands. The brightness that mace Miss Gordon Cumming a universally 
welcome guest js reflected in every one of her chapters ; and her style is a3 fresh 
and clear as it is simple and unaffected.’’—Saturday Review. 

salient It reads more like a romance than a plain, true tale...... The whole book 
is not only interesting and instructive, but, at the same time, most delightful 
reading.’’—Illustrated London Neus, 


THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION. 


AT HOME IN FIJI. By C. F. 


Cummine. 1 vol, post 8vo, with Illustrations and a Map, 7s 6d. 
* Beautiful and enchanting.’”’—Daily Telegraph. 
* Anything more plea-ant, amusing, and magnificently descriptive of places and 
people than this work has seldom been written about any place, much less of 
Fiji.’—The World. 


GORDON 


FOREIGN CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS. 


SCHILLER. By James Sime, M.A., Author 


of “ Lessing: bis Life and Writivgs.’’ Crown 8yo, 2s 6d. 

“*This volume could hardly have been intrusted to a more competent and 
appreciative writer than Mr. Sime. Mr. Sime’s work is full of interest, both in 
immediate reference to the subject of his sketch and in the side-issues which arise 
naturally in the course of the volume.’’—Saturday Review. 


The WORKS of HORACE. Translated into 


English Verse. With a Life and N.tes. By Sir Tozopore Martin, K.C.B. 
2 vols. post Svo, printed on hand-made paper, 21s. 

**No version of Horace has ever app2ared in England more complete in itzelf, 
ot more likely to be popular, than the one which Sir Theodore Martin has now 
given to the public.” —Atheneum, 

** Sir Theodore Martin’s work will probably hold its place as the popular trans- 
lation of Horace...... We are thus p:epared to find the translator achieving no 
small success in his version of the * Satires’ and ‘ E,istles.’ The easy rai.lery, 
the good-humonred, unpretending sens®, the varying moods, a gravity which 
never becomes solemn, and a mirth which never degenerates into farce, are ad- 
mirably rendered in these translatious..,... Besides his translations, Sir Theodore 
Martin gives his readers a very complete Life of Horace, wh ch leaves nothing to 
be supplied in the way of biograph‘cal matter.’’—Spectutor, 


LITTLE COMEDIES: Op and New. By 
JoLian Srorars, Anthor of ‘ John-a-Dreams,” “ An Accomplished Gentle- 
man,” &c. C:own 8vo, 7s 61. 

** A very clever and charming book.” —Truth, 

<* Delicate and charming ‘ Little Comedie:,’ ’’—Pull Mall Gazette, 

** There is a g aceful play of fancy, a delicacy of touch, a refinement of humour, 
in these ‘ Little Comed es,’ which make them very acceptable to those who are 
capable of appreciating such attractions.””—Jehn Bull, 


RECAPTURED RHYMES; being a Batch of 
Political aud other Fugitives Arrested and Brought ts Book. By H. D. 
TrRaILL, Crown 8vo. 


MORE THAN KIN: a 


Crown 8yo, 7s 6d, 


Novel. By M. P. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and 


BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR. 


By E. D. Gerarp. 3 vols. post 8vo, 253 6d. 

*** Beegar my Neighbour’ can be most cordially prais 
who write under the name of ‘E. D. Gerard’ ma 
* Reata,’ a book which — people held, not without s 
novel of its season. But their new book is really much 
Atheneum. 

“It is not easy to describe—perhays from want of sufliciently frequent oppor- 
tunity—the peculiar charm of work that combines such absolute freshnass of 
thought and style, and such obviously unworn, even romantic enthus‘asm, with 
a justness of observation and humourous good-sen-e that older pens seldom gain 
till they have lost better quality...... Nor must excellence of construction be for- 
gotten...... It is rare, indeed, to meet with a novel of such entirely fresh and 
unflazging interest, and so absolutely free from all the faults with which con- 
temporary fiction is too justly charged.”’—Graphic. 

"It is always clear, crisp, and effective......The novel will be found to be fresh 
and artistic, and thoroughly well worth reading.” —St. James's Gazette. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 


REATA: WHAT'S in a NAME. 


and Clteaper Edition, crown S8vo, 6s. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


ALLEN. By the Auruor of ‘‘ Post Mortem.” 


: THON Ct 
BUSH LIFE in QUEENSLAND; or, John 
West’s Colonial Experiences. By A.C. Grant. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 

“Tt is remarkably entertaining and lively, abounding with sketches of manner 
and character that have all the look of truth and fidelity to fact. Both Jight and 
shade are given...... In short, this is one of the best books of the kind that we 
have seen.’’—Spectator. 

‘The book is full of stirring episodes and adventures, and the story moves 
briskly alorng.”’—Standard. 

“Tt isa well-written series of vivid, graphic, and faithful sketches of bus life 
in the colony of Queensland...... He has the command of an animated and svark- 
ling literary style, and he carries the reader with interest through all the incidents 
and labours and vicissitudes of Australian squatting life, without ceasing for a 
moment to thoroughly enzage and gratify h‘s attention. We know of no book 
which so thoroughly describes the life of a squatter in all its aspects.’ 
Australasian. 


DICK NETHERBY. By L. 


Anthor of “Mr. Smith: a Part of his Life,” 
“Troublesome Daugiters,” &. Crown 8yo, 73 6d. 


A Novel. 


“he two clever ladias 
‘ecided success with 
ppason, to be the best 
‘er than ‘ Reata,’’— 


New 


of THOMAS 


3 vols. post 8vo, 253 61. 


B. Watrorp, 


* Cousins,”’ * Pauline,” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
ROUGH RECOLLECTIONS of the ARMY 


and SOCIETY. By Lieutenaot-Colonel Batcarres D. Warptaw Ramsar. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 
In 


The REVOLT of MAN, 
SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., D.C.L. 


8vo. 
SOME ACCOUNT of MY LIFE and 
an Autubiography. By the late Sir ARcHrBaLD ALISON, Bart., 


WRITINGS: : 
D.C.L. Edited by his Davgurer-1n-Law. In 2 vols. 8v0, with Portrait 


engraved ox Steel. 
ADMIRAL LORD KEITH. 
7 - ( 
MEMOIR of the HONOURABLE GEORGE 
KEITH ELPHINSTON#, K.B., VISCOUNT KEITH, ADMIRAL of the 


RED. By ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE, Author of ‘ Lhe City of Sunshine,” &-. 
1 vol. 8vo, with Portrait, Illustrations, aud Maps. 


KANT. By Witntam Wattacr, Merton 
College, Oxford. being the New Volume of “ Blackwvod’s Philosophical 
Classics for English Keaders.”’ Crown 8vo, with Portrait. [Nearly ready. 

SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE _ the 
QUEEN at BALMORAL. By the Rev. A. A. Campane, Minister of Crathie. 
Fublisued by Command of her Majesty. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. (In March. 

The LARCH. Being a Practical Treatise on 
its Culture and General Management. By Cusistopuzr Youna MIcuts, 
Forester, Callen House. Crown 8vo. [In afew days. 


1 vol. crown 
[Jmmediately. 
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SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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